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AUNT RHODY’S BOUND GODEY’S. 


BY MRS. VIRGINIA SHEFFEY-HALLER. 


From the grave of Aunt Rhody the mourners 
returned, 

Some with eyes that were red, some whose hearts 
deeply yearned 

To receive the last words that they might ever hear 

From the ‘friend ’’ who through life had to them 
been “so dear;”’ 

So a prayer quick was said that the will might be 
read, 

For the living to learn the last wish of the dead! 

Though, while eyes as is usual, gazed ’pon the 
ground, 

The preamble was lost ’mid the sighs so profound. 

Very quick the attention of all was obtained 

(Though the voice of the lawyer was not a bit 
strained), 

When he reached the sharp words against which 
not a hope : 

Could contend, be it left by the people, or Pope: 


“This my estate I gladly leave 
To her who is my truest friend, 
To Mary Brown! May she receive 
And use it till that time shall end 
Which in this letter I’ve revealed, 
Addrest to her and signed and sealed.” 


Not a tongue there could say that this will was 
unjust, 

For she owed not a man ’mong the crowd fora 
crust, 

Tor au act of pure kindness, or deed of true love ! 

From the billows of earth she had flown, as a dove 

To the Ark, to be welcomed by those who had 

been 

IIcr companions in truth, her beloved, her dear 
lin. 

So the mourners were left there among the “un- 
named,” 

While the letter was sent to the heir whom she 
claimed. 

After reading the words of this “ last testament,” 

Quick this lady set forth—To Dick Parson’s she 
went— 

With a message she found the said letter contained. 

In the words as’twas written it is best explained: 
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‘« Jane Parsons has a girl, named Rhody 


For me—though Jane was ne’er a toady! 
By my own wish she bears the name, 

And more than this she well might claim— 
You know the day we were to marry, 
Death stole from me her uncle Harry ; 
Besides, my debts I’d ne’er be scorning ! 
Well, once the grave for me seemed yawning 
And none came near me but the leech 

(For you my friend, were far from reach 
Beyond the ocean’s troubled water !) 

And Jane, who nursed me as a daughter. 
Through all my petulance and blindness 
She’s showed me patient acts of kindness, 
And this she must have done through love 
Which emanates from Heaven above; 

For when I sought with gold to pay her, 
She grieved as though I'd tried to slay her. 
But harvests should reward the sowing! 
This heavy debt I’ve long been owing, 

In some degree I would repay, 

And now quite clearly see the way 

To help her bear her weight of sorrows, 
And ease her life through coming morrows. 
To you, my friend, my wealth I’m leaving, 
And hope you’ll ne’er regret receiving ; 

I know you'll not my trust abuse 

Nor any legacy misuse ; 

But on my mind a heavy Joad is 

Whene’er I think of my bound Godey’s. 
They long have cast a radiance golden 

O’er my sad life, those volumes olden. 

I cherish each dear magazine, 

Each reigns in Mem’ry’s halls, a queen; 
My girlhood’s days by them were brightened 
And age’s cares they've often lightened ; 
They’ve taught my life through all its siages, 
And wisdom’s found upon their pages. 

So, Mary dear, I hope you'll see 

That its entirely right for me 

To ask that you will give to Rhody 

These volumes of my life-friend, Godey. 

I would not leave them to another 

Who would not prize them. But her mother 
Will teach my namesake to revere 

These books I long have held so dear. 
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This year’s subscription you’ll remember 
Expires with Godey for December, 

So you will please at once renew it, 

And every year until you rue it, 

This precious magazine pray send 
Tothem. They must not lose, or lend ! 
If rightly used, ’twill prove a blessing 

In something more than stylish dressing.” 


«* Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho!”’ rang the laugh of a man, 

And Dick Parsons, in scorn, said, ‘* My dear, if 
you can 

Find good use for this gift, I am sure we’ll accept 

Such great wealth; but first think in what space 
"twill be kept ? 

Shall we build to our house a commodious wing 

To accommodate such a voluminous thing ? 

Shall we turn out ozrse/ves to make room for such 
trash ? 

You’d be wiser, my dear, to convert it to—cash 

Of a truth he seemed right, for their house was so 
small 

It allowed not a yard for a book-case at all; 

And of cash they had need, one could easily see, 

So it seemed that such books out of place there 
would be, 

But Jane Parsons, with tears standing bright in her 
eyes,— 

“ Tis a gift unexpected,” she said, ‘‘ and surprise 

Struck me dumb; for, believe me, I looked for no 
gift, 

Mistress Brown, and was long comprehending the 
drift 

Of the words which have told you I ever had done 

An act worth remembering under the sun. 

I have wished many months some good channel 
to find 

To provide for us all, and the Lord has been kind 

In supplying these books which wl] meet every 
need | 

By their aid, I believe that I soon will succeed 

In restoring our home to the comfort of yore. 

As to sellingthem, Dick, speak of that nevermore ! 

I am sure we should prize far beyond yellow gold 

Such a present as this, And the closet will hold 

Ev’ry volume, dear Dick, for it’s empty, this hour. 

And we'll store somewhere else when we get our 
next flour!” 

“ Well, that's good !"’ laughed her lord, “tis the 
very best joke 

Of the year, I declare! ’Tis an opportune stroke 

Of the luck which descended on a fortunate house! 

When the larder is empty, and not e’en a mouse 

Could here find a dry crust, it makes room to receive 

Every pile of old rubbish the dying must leave ! 

Mistress Brown, we have need of provisions to cook 

And want clothes on our backs, ’stead of styles 
in a book!” 

** Yes, Dick Parsons, that’s so!’’ replied Mistress 
M. Brown, 

Who had heard sad reports that were current in 
town, 

* But poor Dick, can you blameany one but yourself, 

That there is in your home not a library*shelf ? 

You have wasted your wages in riotous sin, 

But now open your door and let angels come in. 

Yes, I want you to turn and begin a new life 

Fux the sake of your child, of yourself, and your wife. 


? 


Though the mills are all closed, and you make your 
complaint 

That you’re shut off from work, it would vex e’en 
a saint 

Just to see how you make such a bad matter worse 

By those drunken carouses, our country’s great 
curse ! 

But reproaches quite rarely are known to do good— 

You might work in my service, well paid, if you 
would ; 

And despise not the gift of the dying, my man, 

But be ready to welcome as soon as you can 

Therich treasure I’]l send when the closet is clean ; 

Very soon you’ll acknowledge it The Magazine! 

Now, I pray you, be patient and further attend 

This epistle containing the wish of my friend ; 

I should think you would yield her your uttermost 
praise, 

When you learn in conclusion, most wisely she says: 


‘“‘ Unlettered minds may fail to prize them, 
So, lest my namesake should despise them, 
She should to school at once be sent; 

For this your money must be spent. 
You'll see to this, won’t you, dear Mary ? 
Unclasp your purse, and be not chary.”’ 


* * * * * * * 


So it chanced o’er the home of Dick Parsons there - 


came 

Such a change, that the neighbors scarce thought 
it the same. 

From the day that those Godey's within it were 
brought 

An expression quite new, they declared, it had 
caught, 

For Dick Parsons himself seemed to feel much 
ashamed, 

Having learned that he ‘must for their troubles be 
blamed. 

He received the bequest with commendable grace, 

And arranged for such guests a more suitable place 

Than the closet we’ve mentioned would ever have 
been. 

To the “light ’neath the bushel ’’ it would have been 
kin, 

Or the rose in the desert, that blossoms unseen, 

Had those books been reduced to a larder so lean, 

Where receipts the whole world had pronounced 
“very good ”’ 

Would, perhaps, have oft been the sole basis of food; 

And advice that would add to the grace of a queen 

Would, no doubt, by the spiders alone have been 
seen; 

So he worked, under charge of the good Mistress 
Brown, 

In aresolute way that surprised the whole town ; 

And soon manufactured some neat corner shelves 

Where the Godey’s were placed in their order, by 
twelves. 

O how cheerful they looked! Not a face could be 
sad, 

But all felt that they were right to be gratefully glad. 

And the callers who came to admiringly gaze 

Were considerably awed and profuse in their praise; 

But were fretted when told that they only could Joo, 

Since the will strictly said, “ Thou shall lend not a 
book !”’ 
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It was bad, said they all, that Jane Parsons should 
own 

Something they could not share; and continued 
their moan 

Till their tempers grew hot from the wear and the 
rub, 

And at length they determined to form a large 
“clap” 

To provide their own homes with the coveted charm, 

Which result, I am sure, could do none any harm. 

And because Rhody Parsons to school then was 
sent, 

They aroused to declare they could not be content 

For the girl to enjoy a superior chance 

To their children, though ¢/ey were not “blest with 
rich aunts 

To attend to their bills, to remember the good 

They had done all their lives !”’ And were often so 
rude 

That Dick Parsons avoided companions of yore 

And remained with the friends he learned to love 
more. 

When the work of the day had been fully performed, 

And his hearthstone was bright, clean, and cosily 
warmed, 

He was happy to sit with his child and his wife 

Making plans for a better, more prosperous life ; 

Or in reading good stories so easily found 

In the volumes Aunt Rhody so wisely had bound, 

Till he came to confess one could learn anything 

From these Mentors so wise,—learn to cook, or to 
sing, 

Learn to dress, learn to work, learn to think, learn 
to teach, 

Learn to paint, or embroider, to pray, or to preach! 

And his wife, smiling brightly,declared he was right, 

For to her they had proved, from the first, a delight ; 

To the child they were fairies, or marvellous gleams 

From the land where they dwell, the fair land of 
bright Greams. 

So this home had received a rich blessing indeed, 

And the harvest was good for so good was the seed. 


~ * * * * * * 


As the years hurried on, very soon came a day 

When the gossips discussed, in their own lively way, 

“So Miss Parsons is soon to be married, I hear; 

Have you heard much concerning the wedding, my 
dear ?” : 

“ Though dear Rhody’s a rosebud, and sweet as a 
pink, 

Harry Brown is a ‘catch’ for a Parsons, I think.” 

“Well, I’m sure that the Parsons have lived in 
good style 

Since the death of ‘Aunt Rhody’,—old Miss 
Rhody Lisle,— 

And Dick Parsons is steady, as steady as steady 
can be, 

While dear Jane is a lady as true as you'll see; 

Her neat home is a gem and her child so good ”’— 

“Butso many, you see, that I wonder they’ve food ! 

’Tis said Rhody has taught them quite all that they 
know, 

So it really is time that to school they should go; 

They are as bright, and if pampered as Rhody has 
been,—” 

“ That’s unlikely, I fear. Don’t youthink it’s a sin ? 

Iam fretted, indeed, when so often I see 


How unjust to their children some parents will be. 

Now, those Parsons have s/aved for the sake of that 
girl, 

Just to keep her at school with her hair up in curl, 

Or at home reading novels,—a lot of old books, 

Full of trash,—while her mother just washes and 
cooks.” 

“Oh, do stop! You have been misinformed, Mis- 
tress Pratt, 

I am sure, if you’ve heard such a story as that / 

For I now that no daughter could ever deserve 

Truer love than dear Rhody; she mever would 
swerve 

From the pathway of duty”—“Indeed you are right ! 

She had been to her home like an angel of light, 

And the legacy left her by Aunt Rhody Lisle’ — 

““O pshaw, ¢hat, I have heard, was but books out 
of style!’ 

“Yet those books, my dear madam, have proved 
their best friends” — 

‘“‘So they say, but I’d rather have dank dividends ! 

They are foor, no mistake, and I’ve wondered oft- 
times 

Who provided the trousseau, and where will the 
dimes 

For the breakfast be found, if his mother don’t 
choose 

( As I hear is quite likely ) her son thus to lose ?” 

‘‘ He, he, he! Then its clear that one side must be 
grieved! 

Should they lose Harry Brown, then would Jane 
be bereaved.” 

“* Well, if 7 had a daughter like 4ers I would fret 

At the thought that her marriage would cause 
a regret 

To his mother, who’s been such a friend for so long; 

But the world thinks unlike as to right, as to wrong!”’ 


* * * * * ~ * 


Yes it does, as it was proved that fair morning in 
May, 

When the “ friends ” were assembled in wedding 
array 

To behold at the altar the pair thus discussed, 

All forgetting they ever had dealt them a thrust. 

So the radiant scene was unshadowed by gloom. 

After breakfast all went to the library room, 

Newly fitted, and gleaming from ceiling to floor, 

To refute the assertion that Parsons was poor. 

There was little in view to remind of the past, 

Though some faces appeared which I think we saw 
last 

When the will of Aunt Rhody was quite a new 
thing. 

But the present and past have quite a new ring 

As plump Mistress M. Brown from her reticule 
takes 

An old letter, quite yellow ; the wafer she breaks, 

And the guests are delighted, as near her they press, 

With the words of the quaint and mysterious 
address : 


‘‘Rhody Parsons’ Wedding Day 
Twenty-first of blooming May ; 
Look within when wedding-bells, 
Like the ocean’s tinted shells, 
Chime of ‘ home’ and home’s delight, 
Look within,—’twill guide thee right.” 
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This year’s subscription you’ll remember 
Expires with Godey for December, 
So you will please at once renew it, 
And every year until you rue it, 
This precious magazine pray send 
Tothem. They must not lose, or lend ! 
If rightly used, ’twill prove a blessing 
In something more than stylish dressing.” 
“« Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho!” rang the laugh of a man, 
And Dick Parsons, in scorn, said, ** My dear, if 
you can 
Find good use for this gift, I am sure we'll accept 
Such great wealth; but first think in what space 
"twill be kept ? 
Shall we build to our house a commodious wing 
To accommodate such a voluminous thing ? 
Shall we turn out ourse/ves to make room for such 
trash ? 
You'd be wiser, my dear, to convert it to—cash !’’ 
Of a truth he seemed right, for their house was so 
small 
It allowed not a yard for a book-case at all; 
And of cash they had need, one could easily see, 
So it seemed that such books out of place there 
would be, 
But Jane Parsons, with tears standing bright in her 
eyes,— 
“ Tis a gift unexpected,” she said, ‘‘ and surprise 
Struck me dumb; for, believe me, I looked for no 
gift, 
Mistress Brown, and was long comprehending the 
drift 
Of the words which have told you I ever had done 
An act worth remembering under the sun. 
I have wished many months some good channel 
to find 
To provide for us all, and the Lord has been kind 
In supplying these books which will meet every 
need | 
By their aid, I believe that I soon will succeed 
In restoring our home to the comfort of yore. 
As to sellingthem, Dick, speak of that nevermore ! 
I am sure we should prize far beyond yellow gold 
Such a present as this, And the closet will hold 
Ev’ry volume, dear Dick, for it’s emty, this hour. 
And we'll store somewhere else when we get our 
next flour!” 
“ Well, that’s good!’ laughed her lord, “tis the 
very best joke 
Of the year, I declare! ’Tis an opportune stroke 
Of the luck which descended on a fortunate house! 
When the larder is empty, and not e’en a mouse 
Could here find a dry crust, it makes room to receive 
Every pile of old rubbish the dying must leave ! 
Mistress Brown, we have need of provisions to cook 
And want clothes on our backs, ’stead of styles 
in a book!” 
“Yes, Dick Parsons, that’s so!’ 
M. Brown, 
Who had heard sad reports that were current in 
town, 
“ But poor Dick, can you blame any one but yourself, 
That there is in your home not a library ‘shelf ? 
You have wasted your wages in riotous sin, 
Rut now open your door and let angels come in. 
Yes, I want you to turn and begin a new life 
For the sake of your child, of yourself, and your wife. 


replied Mistress 


BOUND GODEY’S. 


Though the mills are all closed, and you make your 
complaint 

That you're shut off from work, it would vex e’en 
a saint 

Just to see how you make such a bad matter worse 

By those drunken carouses, our country’s great 
curse! 

But reproaches quite rarely are known to do good— 

You might work in my service, well paid, if you 
would ; 

And despise not the gift of the dying, my man, 

But be ready to welcome as soon as you can 

Therich treasure I’]l send when the closet is clean; 

Very soon you'll acknowledge it The Magazine! 

Now, I pray you, be patient and further attend 

This epistle containing the wish of my friend ; 

I should think you would yield her your uttermost 
praise, 

When you learn in conclusion, most wisely she says: 


‘“* Unlettered minds may fail to prize them, 
So, lest my namesake should despise them, 
She should to school at once be sent; 

For this your money must be spent. 
You’ll see to this, won’t you, dear Mary ? 
Unclasp your purse, and be not chary.” 


* * - * * * * 


So it chanced o’er the home of Dick Parsons there 
came 

Such a change, that the neighbors scarce thought 
it the same. 

From the day that those Godey’s within it were 
brought 

An expression quite new, they declared, it had 
caught, 

For Dick Parsons himself seemed to feel much 
ashamed, 

Having learned that he’must for their troubles be 
blamed. 

He received the bequest with commendable grace, 

And arranged for such guests a more suitable place 

Than the closet we’ve mentioned would ever have 
been. 

To the “light ‘neath the bushel”’ it would have been 
kin, 

Or the rose in the desert, that blossoms unseen, 

Had those books been reduced to a larder so lean, 

Where receipts the whole world had pronounced 
“very good ”’ 

Would, perhaps, have oft been the sole basis of food; 

And advice that would add to the grace of a queen 

Would, no doubt, by the spiders alone have been 


seen ; 
So he worked, under charge of the good Mistress 
Brown, 


In a resolute way that surprised the whole town ; 

And soon manufactured some neat corner shelves 

Where the Godey’s were placed in their order, by 
twelves. 

O how cheerful they looked! 
sad, 

But all felt that they were right to be gratefully glad. 

And the callers who came to admiringly gaze 

Were considerably awed and profuse in their praise; 

But were fretted when told that they only could ook, 

Since the will strictly said, “ Thou shall lend not a 
book !”" 
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It was bad, said they all, that Jane Parsons should 
own 

Something they could not share; and continued 
their moan 

Till their tempers grew hot from the wear and the 
rub, 

And at length they determined to form a large 
“club” 

To provide their own homes with the coveted charm, 

Which result, I am sure, could do none any harm. 

And because Rhody Parsons to school then was 
sent, 

They aroused to declare they could not be content 

For the girl to enjoy a superior chance 

To their children, though //ey were not “blest with 
rich aunts 

To attend to their bills, to remember the good 

They had done all their lives !”” And were often so 
rude 

That Dick Parsons avoided companions of yore 

And remained with the friends he learned to love 
more. 

When the work of the day had been fully performed, 

And his hearthstone was bright, clean, and cosily 
warmed, 

He was happy to sit with his child and his wife 

Making plans for a better, more prosperous life ; 

Or in reading good stories so easily found 

In the volumes Aunt Rhody so wisely had bound, 

Till he came to confess one could learn anything 

From these Mentors so wise,—learn to cook, or to 
sing, 

Learn to dress, learn to work, learn to think, learn 
to teach, 

Learn to paint, or embroider, to pray, or to preach! 

And his wife, smiling brightly declared he was right, 

For to her they had proved, from the first, a delight ; 

To the child they were fairies, or marvellous gleams 

From the land where they dwell, the fairland of 
bright Greams. 

So this home had received a rich blessing indeed, 

And the harvest was good for so good was the seed. 


* * * * cal * * 


As the years hurried on, very soon came a day 

When the gossips discussed, in their own lively way, 

“So Miss Parsons is soon to be married, I hear; 

Have you heard much concerning the wedding, my 
dear ?” 

“ Though dear Rhody’s a rosebud, and sweet as a 
dink, 

ieee Brown is a ‘ catch’ for a Parsons, I think.” 

“Well, I’m sure that the Parsons have lived in 
good style 

Since the death of ‘Aunt Rhody’,—old Miss 
Rhody Lisle,— 

And Dick Parsons is steady, as steady as steady 
can be, 

While dear Jane is a lady as true as you'll see; 

Her neat home is a gem and her child so good ”— 

“«Butso many, you see, that I wonderthey’ve food ! 

’Tis said Rhody has taught them quite all that they 
know, 

So it really is time that to school they should go; 

They are as bright, and if pampered as Rhody has 
been,—” 

“ That’s unlikely, I fear. Don’t youthink it’s a sin ? 

I am fretted, indeed, when so often I see 


How unjust to their children some parents will be. 

Now, those Parsons have s/aved for the sake of that 
girl, 

Just to keep her at school with her hair up in curl, 

Or at home reading novels,—a lot of old books, 

Full of trash,—while her mother just washes and 
cooks.” 

“Oh, do stop! You have been misinformed, Mis- 
tress Pratt, 

I am sure, if you’ve heard such astory as that / 

For I £now that no daughter could ever deserve 

Truer love than dear Rhody; she mever would 
swerve 

From the pathway of duty’””—“Indeed you are right ! 

She had been to her home like an angel of light, 

And the legacy left her by Aunt Rhody Lisle’ — 

“O pshaw, ¢hat, I have heard, was but books out 
of style!” 

“Yet those books, my dear madam, have proved 
their best friends” — 

“So they say, but I’d rather have dank dividends / 

They are foor, no mistake, and I’ve wondered oft- 
times 

Who provided the trousseau, and where will the 
dimes 

For the breakfast be found, if his mother don’t 
choose 

( As I hear is quite likely ) her son thus to lose ?” 

‘‘ He, he, he! Then its clear that one side must be 
grieved! 

Should they lose Harry Brown, then would /ane 
be bereaved.”’ 

‘Well, if 7 had a daughter like hers I would fret 

At the thought that her marriage would cause 
a regret 

To his mother, who’s been such a friend for so long; 
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But the world thinks unlike as to right, as to wrong! 
- - + # - ~ . 


Yes it does, as it was proved that fair morning in 
May, 

When the “ friends ” were assembled in wedding 
array 

To behold at the altar the pair thus discussed, 

All forgetting they ever had dealt them a thrust. 

So the radiant scene was unshadowed by gloom. 

After breakfast all went to the library room, 

Newly fitted, and gleaming from ceiling to floor, 

To refute the assertion that Parsons was poor. 

There was little in view to remind of the past, 

Though some faces appeared which I think we saw 
last 

When the will of Aunt Rhody was quite a new 
thing. 

But the present and past have quite a new ring 

As plump Mistress M. Brown from her reticule 
takes 

An old letter, quite yellow ; the wafer she breaks, 

And the guests are delighted, as near her they press, 

With the words of the quaint and mysterious 
address : 


‘‘Rhody Parsons’ Wedding Day 
Twenty-first of blooming May ; 
Look within when wedding-bells, 
Like the ocean’s tinted shells, 
Chime of ‘ home’ and home’s delight, 
Look within,—'twill guide thee right.” 
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Polite silence is granted and every one heeds, 
As, unfolding the paper, she audibly reads: 


“My dearest friend, Mary, 
Don’t think me contrary, 
Nor that I would slight you, 
By what I now write you. 

‘Tis still my affection 

That adds this direction 

To all that I’ve given. 

I know that you’ve striven 
To do as I asked you, 
Though much it has tasked you. 
You'll have Heaven's blessing 
If all is progressing 

As well as we hoped for. 
Through darkness we’ve groped for 
The good that is planted 
(How oft devil-haunted !) 
In souls God-created, 

By Evil sore weighted ; 
Experimentation 

For Man’s elevation, 

Where aid was sore needed, 
Has doubtless succeeded 
Far more than expected. 

If, as I directed, 

You gave little Rhody 

My volumes of Godey; 

If well she has used them 
And never adused them, 
She has education 

To bless any station. ; 

If not a great beauty, 

She does her whole duty. 
Dick, also, is steady, 

And all now is ready 

To finish the story 

By crowning with glory 
The marriage of Rhody 
And volumes of Godey. 
This day you will search them. 
If injuries smirch them, 

My dearest friend, Mary, 

I charge you, be wary! 

But if they are we// treated, 
She shall not be cheated 

Of charms that are hiding 
Where they are abiding. 

So look at each binding 
And you will be finding 
Beneath the gilt flower 


The bride’s legal dower— 
Your watch-key’s assistance 
Will conquer resistance,” 


At a word of command, quick a volume was seized, 
And the Godey itself seemed perceptibly pleased 
When the hand of the bride with the tenderest 
grasp 

Prest the key 1n the rose near the heavy gilt clasp 
Till the clasp flew aside and bright pieces of gold 
In the pocket were fitted as full as ’twould hold! 
And the same was revealed from Vol. I. tothe last 
Till the coins in a pile on the table were cast. 
From the Index, perchance, for the sake of a change, 
Came a writing prophetic, of wishes most strange, 


“« By caring for Godey, 
My dear little Rhody 
Gives proof of great merit, 
And should now inherit 
The wealth that is sleeping 
In your trusty keeping. 
I’ve prayed that your Harry 
And Rhody should marry ; 
If so, they will never 
Their interests sever. 
While you are still living 
Continue your giv'ng 
As may be your pleasure 
(r fear not the measure ). 

f they are divided, 
I pray you be guided 
By mc in this matter, 
And give to the latter, 
The day of her marriage, 
Two horses, a carriage, 
A homestead well furnished, 
The libraries burnished 
To welcome those Godeys. 
Best friends of two Rhodys, 
Your trusty decision ; 
A yearly provision 
Will further allow her 
To help out her dower; 
To Jane, her dear mother, 
And Harry, another ; 
But always remember 
With every December 
To order that Godey 
For my little Rhody !” 
Thus the harvest was gathered unmingled with 
tares, 
For those Godey’s were angels to “bless unawares.” 
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THE YOKE OF HONOR. 
Translated and Adapted from the French of Madame de Navery. 
BY EMILY LENNOX. 
CHAPTER I.—HERMINE. 


Ten o’clock was sounding from the parish church of Saint-Sauveur at 
Rennes, when Hermine de Kerouet entered her father’s study. 

M. de Kerouet, the distinguished magistrate, was just finishing at that 
moment a brilliant speech whose power and eloquence subtly urged the con- 
demnation of an unhappy prisoner at the bar of justice. 

The bright rays of the study lamp revealed the magistrate’s fine head with 
its high and thoughtful brow, on which mental work and anxiety had ploughed 
deep furrows, imparting to his face an expression of force and grandeur. His 
grey-blue eyes, from which sparks of light seemed now and then to‘emanate, shone 
under arched eyebrows, and his complexion had that peculiar pallor induced 
by fasting and prolonged watches. All the softness of his countenance was 
centered in his well-shaped mouth, which was delicately and tenderly rounded. 

M. de Kerouet, revered as a magistrate, beloved as a man, ruling by the 
triple right of birth, talent and fortune, exercised over his colleagues a power 
which he never abused. 

His wife had died in the second year of their marriage, leaving him a little 
daughter, so frail and so fair that they had christened her Hermine. M. de 
Kerouet lavished upon her all the untold wealth of his ardent nature. Loving 
and devoting himself entirely to this beautiful little creature, he had steadily 
refused to marry again. 

Hermine had therefore been kept constantly with her father, and at the age 
of six she was supplied with a governess, a poor young girl of beauty and cul- 
ture, who rejoiced at receiving from her employer an affectionate respect and 
consideration to which her subordinate position had not accustomed her. 

Denise Hubert entertained for M. de Kerouet and his daughter the most 
tender gratitude, which time only served to augment. The pupil, as she grew to 
womanhood, became the friend of her teacher. 

At eighteen, Hermine was a charming creature. Her beauty, wit, and rare 
virtues made her the admiration of society and the idol of her intimates. But 
either from coldness or pride, Hermine repulsed all pretenders to her hand, 
whatever their rank or merits, treating all suits as a subject for raillery ; and no 
remonstrance from her father or Denise served to inspire her with a different 
feeling. 

When M. de Kerouet heard his study-door open, at an hour when his 
daughter was usually in the retirement of her chamber, he thought she must be 
ill, and, laying down his pen, he drew her towards him. 

** Are you still at work ?’’ she inquired, glancing at the numerous docu- 
ments on the table. 

** Yes, little one ; and I’m afraid I shall have to sit up all night.’’ 

‘* You will kill yourself,’’ she said, with a slight change in her voice. 

‘‘ This is a very important case, my daughter, and my reputation is, to a 
certain extent, at stake upon the issue. I have everything to contend with, for 
this crime is as mysterious as it is terrible, and the prisoner is protected both 
by family and social position. All the proofs of his guilt are somewhat intangible, 
and it rests with me to present them to the jury with sufficient force to insure 
their verdict for the prosecution.”’ 
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*‘And for what purpose ?’’ said Hermine, sadly. ‘To seal the doom of 
Louis de Lormeuil !’’ 

** For justice, my daughter !”’ 

‘* Are you so sure of that, father ?’’ 

‘*T am honestly convinced of it, at least.’ 

‘*Do you know,’’ resumed Mademoiselle de Kerouet, lifting to her father 
a pale face in which a feverish light was flickering, ‘‘ do you know, sir, that when 
you demand of society the life of a human being, you arrogate to yourself the 
power of God, who alone can give it and take it away ?’”’ 

‘‘T know !”’ replied the magistrate, saddened for a moment by this reflection. 

‘* Father, dear father!. Forgive my weakness. But at every session of the 
Assizes I suffer all manner of torments. It terrifies me to hear you plead the 
cause of Death, and, whenever there is an execution, it seems to me that a spot 
of blood spurts upon your hands. I know what you would say,—that such grave 
questions are not within the comprehension of a young girl. But, father, I am 
a woman, and asa woman I speak in behalf of mercy and forgivencss. Death is 
so cruel—so horrible! Do not pronounce an inevitable decree against the life 
of this man. Do not be the moral force that swings the executioner’s axe “ 

** You forget, dear, tender little heart, that justice isa sacred duty. Do 
you think I do not suffer in marshalling this evidence? Ah, mychild! You 
do not know how my heart is tortured by this awful necessity.’’ 

‘* You believe, then, that Louis is guilty ?”’ 

‘* Without a doubt.”’ 

‘* And all the proofs, all the testimony, all the depositions are there ?’”’ 

‘*T have read and studied them for three long months. All that an honest 
man could do to enlighten himself, I have done. Before God, my conscience 
tells me that I have nothing with which to reproach myself.’’ 

‘¢IT know it, father! As a magistrate, you believe in the guilt of the 
accused; but, as aman, are you not moved at the thought that he must die at 
the age of twenty-five? He is innocent,—I feel it. I would swear to it! But, 
even if he were guilty, were there no circumstances to extenuate his crime? 
Cannot his punishment be lightened ?’”’ 

‘‘No, Hermine. Louis de Lormeuil murdered his uncle to get possession 
of the banker’s fortune. He stole from him three hundred thousand francs 
in notes——’’ 

‘*Impossible! It cannot be!”’ 

** Alas! my child, it is the truth; and to convince you—there! Read.”’ 

M. de Kerouet gave into his daughter’s hands the cross-examination of 
Louis de Lormeuil, which she seized with great eagerness. Lighting one of the 
candelabras on the mantel, she stood leaning against the marble while she read 
with painful attention. 

The atterney-general bowed his head upon his desk. His daughter’s words 
had touched him deeply, and the memory of his friendship with Louis de 
Lormeuil’s father came back to torture his generous soul. But a careful review 
of the details of the murder silenced the voice of mercy in his heart. This 
conviction was ever present to his mind: ‘ Louis is guilty !”’ 

You could have heard the faintest whisper in the room, for above the deep 
silence that reigned there, not a sound was audible save the rustle of the leaves 
that Hermine was turning over with passionate eagerness, and the scratching of 
the magistrate’s pen, as he returned to his writing. 

For awhile neither spoke, until M. de Kerouet again abandoned his work 
and fell to thinking. Hermine finished reading the document, and approached 
her father’s desk. , 

‘« After all that,’’ she said, in a grave voice, ‘‘one ought to believe him 
guilty ; but we women often have a kind of intuition which never deceives us. 
Before I came here to speak to you I thought M. de Lormeuil was innocent. 
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Now I &now it. There is in and about this case a mystery which neither you 
nor I can fathom. Behind these overwhelming proofs there is concealed— 
somewhere—an alibi that would wholly clear him. You have not discerned all 
the points, father. I cannot tell you upon what I base this conviction ; but I 
know it is born of truth. ‘There is within my mind a gleam of inspiration, 
perhaps, by which I see the innocence of Louis de Lormeuil as plainly as you 
think you see his guilt. But proofs! proofs! I have no proofs!’’ 

She still held the copy of the cross-examination in her hands, and, turning 
towards the fire-place, she glanced furtively at the glowing coals. 

‘‘ What if I were to destroy this, father ?’’ 

‘What folly!’’ said the magistrate, rising. ‘‘ Besides, it would not help 
matters. In a few days other copies would be complete, and justice would take 
its course.’ 

‘‘ But, father—hear me! Give me this life! Abandon for once your 
oratorical powers. M. de Lormeuil’s lawyer has already gained a great many 
cases. Allow yourself to be beaten by him. Oh, if you only will, I will do 
anything you ask of me! I will never leave you. I will swear never to marry 
so long as you live.’’ 

‘*T cannot do it, Hermine.”’ 

‘‘ Then you do not love me, father! ’’ she cried. 

‘¢Spare me, my child. There are within me two men,—the magistrate, 
severe, inflexible, and the tender, indulgent father. The father would grant all 
your wishes without pausing to consider whether they were reasonable or not, 
but the man of law has already done too much in even listening to you.”’ 

‘‘ His life, though, father! Oh, give me his life, for God’s sake! He is 
innocent ; and think of the remorse you must suffer if you should condemn him 
unjustly. He cannot—he must not die!’”’ 

‘* Hermine! 

In the accent with which Monsieur de Kerouet pronounced the name of his 
daughter, there was implied a question so clear, so direct, that she turned as 
white as the Alpine snows. Her head drooped ; she stood there speechless and 
trembling, without daring to look up. 

When at last, emboldened by his silence, she raised her eyes to his, she saw 
that he was terribly moved. But he madea mighty effort to conceal his emotion, 
and, taking her in his arms, he kissed her with inexpressible tenderness. 

“Do not blame me, child,’’ he said, huskily, ‘‘ for the issue of this 
unfortunate affair.’ 

Hermine could not speak. With one last, mute glance of appeal, she left 
the room with a bursting heart. 


'?? 


CHAPTER II.—THE NIGHT BEFORE THE SESSION. 


When Mademoiselle de Kerouet entered her room, Denise came forward to 
meet her with a look of anxious inquiry. 

‘‘Well?’’ she said, hardly daring to frame the question on her lips. 
** What is it my child ?’”’ 

‘<It is hope!’’ Hermine answered bravely. ‘‘ Yes, hope, Denise,—in spite 
of everything! But God alone will help us.’’ 

The whole night long she heard her father pacing his study as she watched 
with her governess beside the smouldering fire. 

M. de Kerouet reviewed the testimony, read his comments, weighed his 
arguments, and then shuddered as he saw that the only possible verdict must be 
a condemnation. 

Then he recalled Hermine as he had just seen her. He thought he still 
heard her demanding an account of Louis de Lormeuil’s blood. The remem- 
brance of his old friendship for the prisoner’s father cried to him for mercy. 

VoL. CXI.— 
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But, at the moment when he seemed to waver, the words of the testimony stood 
out before him in letters of fire. 

Once more he tried to discover the motive that had led to this murder. 
He concluded that some hidden vice must have dissipated Louis’ private for- 
tune, and that a pressing need of money must have driven him to violence. 

But in so small a city as Rennes, any extravagance of Louis’ must certainly 
have come to light sooner or later, and his financial ruin could hardly have been 
kept secret. Then his reputation had been so stainless. No manner of pro- 
fligacy had ever been imputed to him. It could not have been from such a 
cause that the murder had resulted. 

In the various examinations through which he passed, Louis had confined 
himself to a sweeping denial of the charge. Without giving any satisfactory 
account of his occupations on the night of the murder, he repelled the accusa- 
tion of guilt with passionate force. 

But his uncle was not known to have a single enemy. By profession he 
was a banker, rich and childless, who had already named Louis as his heir. 
Still, from the manner in which the crime had been committed, it followed that 
the murderer must have been acquainted with the interior cf the house. Nota 
sound had been heard, but the banker had been brained with an axe. 

The deadly instrument, to which the hair of the unhappy victim still 
adhered, was found in the yard. The safe containing the bank-notes had been 
opened, but without force. Louis had gone to his uncle’s house often enough 
to know where to find the keys that must have been employed. Finally, fresh 
mud was found upon his shoes, and when they were compared with the foot- 
prints in the yard, they were exactly the same size ! 

In the face of such evidence of probable guilt, the judges, who were accus- 
tomed to see crime, array itself in the garb of innocence, were wholly unmcved 
by the apparent horror with which Louis denied the charges made against him. 

Several young men, friends of Louis’, defended him loyally, ard an able law- 
yer, Xavier Angles, at once tendered his services in the defense. But the obstinate 
silence which Louis maintained deprived his lawyer of his greatest resource. 

While M. de Kerouet was finishing his brilliant speech, and Hermine was 
watching with Denise, the lawyer was collecting what scanty material he could 
find on which to base his proofs. 

In the house of the attorney-general, the two anxious women passed the 
night in the interchange of their sad confidences. 

‘‘ Denise !’’ said Mademoiselle de Kerouet to her friend, ‘‘do you, can 
you believe it possible for him to have committed this horrible crime? ”’ 

‘No, never!’’ Denise cried, warmly. ‘‘ But what can we do, dear? We 
are utterly helpless! ’’ 

** Could we not write to his lawyer ?’”’ 

‘For what purpose? We have nothing to tell him.”’ 

‘“‘True; but, Denise, at least we can be present at the trial. We must 
see the close of this tragedy which bids fair to end upon the scaffold.”’ 

‘Do you,—do you, indeed, think so, my child?”’ 

‘‘ My father is to speak, Denise. I must go to hear and applaud him, of 
course. A dutiful daughter ought to be proud of her father’s talents, ought 
she not? Yes! Even if they deal a death-blow to her happiness. Will not all 
France resound with the praises of M. de Kerouet after this session of the 
Assizes at which my heart is to be torn in pieces? Yes, yes! I will go, Denise. 
You shall accompany me. We will not be noticed in the crowd. He will 
never know we are there; and, even if he were to see us, Denise, he would not 
know what had brought us there.”’ 

Denise combatted this resolution with a hundred objections, but to every 
one of them Hermine replied with such firmness that the governess could only 
take her in her arms, and pressing her to her heart, murmur softly : 
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‘*My poor child! To think that you, too, must know the misery of a 
love that is born without hope! ”’ 

Hermine glanced up with a look of deep sympathy. 

‘* Denise,’’ she’ said, with a quiet gush of tears, ‘‘is it possible that you 
know by experience all that I am suffering ?’’ 

The governess kissed her with great tenderness. 

‘Long ago, my darling,’’ she said, sadly, ‘‘I fell a victim to the worst 
fate that a woman can know,—the bitter mortification of an unrequited love. 
There has been but one passion in my life, Hermine, and it lives to-night, not- 
withstanding my efforts to crush it; but it lives without hope! My eyes were 
raised too high, and I suffer a just punishment for my audacity.’’ 

Hermine’s heart was too full for words. ‘This tender confidence touched 
her deeply, but she could only manifest her sympathy in tears and soft caresses. 

Together they sat by the dying embers, with hand clasped in hand, watching 
the rosy streaks of dawn before which the flickering tapers put on a sickly pallor. 

“Tt is to-day!’’ Hermine exclaimed with a shudder. ‘Let us dress, 
Denise. The court will open at ten o’clock.”’ 


CHAPTER III.—THE ASSASSINATION. 


The house occupied by M. Lingard, the banker of Rennes, was located on 
one of the main streets which led from the court-house to the prefecture. It 
had formerly been the residence of the De Cintre family, of whom he had bought 
it for the sum of one hundred thousand francs, establishing his offices on the 
ground-floor, and occupying the second story as his dwelling. 

M. Lingard was a man of many virtues, both private and social. He was 
entirely devoted to his beloved nephew, whom he had educated for the legal 
profession, at the same time that he supplied him with means which rendered 
it wholly a matter of inclination whether or not he should follow his vocation. 

Louis de Lormeuil occupied a charming house in the Rue de la Monnaie, 
where he indulged the elegant tastes acquired in a long residence at Paris. His 
apartments were furnished with great luxury, and the sa/on in particular was a 
marvel of beauty. 

The furniture was of gilded woods upholstered in white silk. The walls 
were panelled in white and gold, and the ceiling was covered with a white silk 
canopy whose graceful folds were held in place by heavy gold cords. From the 
center of this canopy depended a magnificent crystal chandelier freighted with 
wax tapers. The carpet resembled a bed of yellow roses blooming amid the 
snow, and on the mantel of Italian marble was a beautiful alabaster Venus, 
flanked by bouquets of hot-house flowers which were arranged in vases of 
Bohemian glass. 

It was upon this elegant scene that the brutal populace had burst the 
morning after the murder. 

A search was made in every quarter, but with no result other than the 
discovery of a fan and a woman’s glove, enshrined in an inlaid cabinet. The 
glove was small and dainty, and it exhaled a faint odor of orris; the fan was of 
mother-of-pearl, exquisitely painted. 

There were many ladies in Rennes who might have worn the glove; but 
very few of them were rich enough to have owned so costly a fan as was found 
in the drawer of Louis’ cabinet. 

M. Lingard had known nothing of the tender passion his nephew entertained 
for a woman whose name was never mentioned. 

‘You ought to marry,’’ he had said to Louis again and again. 

‘‘T am too young,*’ Louis replied. ‘‘ Besides, the young girls are so silly 
now-a-days. ”’ 
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“* My dear boy,’’ the banker said, earnestly, ‘‘ you are greatly mistaken. 
Under the manner which you call silly is concealed a heart of gold. These gay 
little butterflies are capable of being transformed into worthy women, devoted, 
companionable and thrifty. Do not allow yourself to be blinded by appearances 
so deceiving.”’ 

A conversation of this kind had taken place on the very night of the murder. 

It was Thursday, and Louis went to dine with his uncle. At ten o’clock 
he returned home, and was met in the dressing-room by his servant, Benoit, 
who had watched over him from his birth, and entertained for him the warmest 
affection. 

Benoit usually lit the tapers in the evening, and brought his master a dainty 
repast which he ate as he ran over the Paris journals. It was his pride and 
delight to play the part of valet, and he bore his abrupt dismissal on this 
occasion with very bad grace. 

‘¢ Shall I not assist you, monsieur, as usual?’’ he inquired, as Louis began 
the task of undressing. 

‘*No,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I am going out, Benoit. You need not wait for 
me, as I shall not return till late.’’ 

“« If you will allow me, sir, I will wait in the hall. I would much prefer it.”’ 

Louis frowned slightly. 

‘It seems that you are growing curious, Benoit,’’ he said, somewhat coldly. 

‘* Pardon me, sir!’’ the aged servant replied, bowing, and retreating at once. 

Then mounting the stair-case with a heavy step, he retired for the night, as - 
his master had requested him to. 

As for Louis, he seemed to be wrapped in the anticipation of some pleasure 
passionately desired. He dressed himself with extreme care, and with all the 
elegance of a man of fashion. Having finished his toilette, he descended the 
stairs, opened the door, and stepped out into the deserted street. 

At this hour the banker’s house was shrouded in silence. At a quarter to 
eleven, M. Lingard had retired, and soon after had fallen asleep. 

His room was just above his office, and by means of a movable panel in the 
ceiling of the latter apartment, he could command at will a complete view of it. 

When the banker had been sleeping awhile, he was suddenly aroused by a 
slight noise as though a door were being opened. His ear, trained to sharp 
hearing, at once detected the sound. He raised his head and listened, dis- 
cerning the next jnstant the grating of a key in a lock, though an attempt had 
obviously been made to muffle it. 

Throwing on his dressing-gown and slippers, the banker stealthily removed 
the slide in the floor and peered into the dimly lighted office. What he saw 
was a man of medium height, whose face was concealed by a slouch hat, in the 
act of opening one of the drawers in the safe. 

M. Lingard quietly took his pistols from under his pillow, and, taking off 
his slippers, descended in his bare feet. 

But, in spite of his precautions, the sound of his footsteps reached the ears 
of the burglar, who sprang upon him with lightning speed the moment he crossed 
the threshold. The assailant was a man of great muscular power, and hurling 
M. Lingard to the floor, he crushed the very breath out of him. Before the 
banker could utter a cry, a blow descended on his head which made the blood 
stream over the carpet in a crimson tide. 

A low cry fluttered from his lips, but it was very faint, and the next instant 
all was still. 

The murderer looked at the corpse with an indifferent glance, and turned 
again to the safe. Hastily appropriating as many rolls of money as he could 
lay his hands on, and seizing a package of bank-notes, he gave the room a 
hurried inspection, snatched up his lantern, and made his escape. In the yard 
he left the instrument which had done such deadly work in his hands, and 
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opening a back gate, he went out through a long alley until he reached the 
Rue Saint-Georges. 

This street was in the most disreputable quarter of Rennes. It was dismal 
and apparently deserted. ‘The very gutters of it seemed infected with vice, 
and the faces visible now and then at the windows of houses, low, vile and 
dilapidated, were ravaged by ignoble passions. 

In the most squalid dwelling in the whole street, the bold robber and 
pitiless assassin of a peaceable old man discerned a light placed before a broken 
window, which was partially screened by a ragged calico curtain. 

He whistled softly ; the window opened and a large woman, half undressed, 
with a gingham kerchief tied over her head and a green petticoat thrown over 
her shoulders, looked out to answer the call. Seeing who it was, she hastened 
to admit him. 

‘<Is there any one up-stairs?’’ he asked, in a low tone, as he entered the 
filthy room. 

‘‘No one, except Gilette and that sot she calls her husband. But never 
mind them. They won’t hear you.’’ 

The man approached the fire, and removed his hat. Then, drawing from 
his pocket the rolls of money, and placing the package of bank-notes on the 
table, he said, laconically : 

‘Tt is done!”’ 

The woman looked at him with kindling eyes that bespoke her admiration. 
Reaching out her hand she would have drawn the gold pieces into her lap. 

‘‘Hold on!’’ he said. ‘* There’s your share.’’ 

He put one of the rolls into her hand, and, tearing off the paper, she began 
counting the shining coin with miserly care. 

‘¢T will leave to-morrow,’’ said the robber. ‘‘ You may do up my bundle. 
I will take the stage to Vitre.’’ 

‘‘ When will you be back ?’’ the woman inquired. 

‘‘T don’t know; but whenever there is work, I suppose. Keep your 
tongue, Maraude.’’ 

The woman smiled derisively at this unnecessary injunction, but made 
no reply. 

Then the murderer of M. Lingard took a guttered.candle, and, mounting 
the staircase, was soon asleep on a dirty mattress, with the gold and bank-notes 
under his head. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE RENDEZVOUS. 


When Louis de Lormeuil stepped out, at eleven o’clock, into the dark and 
deserted street, he did not tarry long in the vicinity. With an impatience he 
could not conceal, he hurried to his destination,—the court of an old hotel now 
abandoned and in ruins. 

Once there, he paced the dark interior in a restless way, looking at his 
watch repeatedly, and listening with painful attention to the slightest sound 
he heard. 

At last an exclamation of joy escaped his lips, for a carriage was approaching. 
It stopped at the corner just below the hotel, and its only occupant, a lady in 
full dress, alighted on the sidewalk. 

She paused a moment, and glanced furtively about her to see if she was 
observed. Then, gathering up her rich silken drapery, she shrank into the 
shadow, and glided along close to the great stone wall till she reached the 
interior of the old court where Louis was waiting for her. 

‘* At last, my love!’’ he cried, rapturously, as he caught her in his arms. 

She shrank from his embrace in a tremor of agitation. 

‘‘God forgive me, Louis!’’ she murmured brokenly. ‘‘ This is a deadly 
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sin I am trampling on my own and my husband’s honor in consenting to this 
rendezvous. But I have come to say good-by,—for the first and the last, 
last time.”’ 

‘*You shall not leave me!’’ he cried, tightening his arms about her till she 
could hardly breathe. ‘‘ You are mine in the sight of God, and what care I 
for the ‘world’s opinion !”’ 

‘<This is madness!’’ she exclaimed, struggling against his impetuosity. 
‘* You are worse than unkind to me, Louis.’’ 

‘*Why!’’ he answered, letting her go so suddenly that she staggered and 
nearly fell. ‘‘Do you think I amasaint? For two years my love has lived on 
nothing. Do you wonder that it is half-starved ?”’ 

**No, no!’’ she said hastily. ‘* But consider what I risk in coming here.”’ 

‘*Do you then already regret, Claire, that you have granted me this pitiful 
favor—the first that I have dared to ask? Do you begrudge a man who wor- 
ships you the gift of two paltry hours which you must steal from the world ?”’ 

**It is not that, Louis,’’ she said, reproachfully. ‘‘ You know that if I 
could I would give my whole life to you. But it has passed out of my keeping. 
It belongs to another.’’ 

**T deny it!’’ he cried, with passionate emphasis. ‘‘ Ycur life, your love 
belongs tome. Do you think you are obeying the moral law, Claire, in cleaving 
to a man simply because you are bound to him by legal ties, though your heart 
refuses him all wifely duty. Nay, more! when your love is foresworn ?”’ 

‘‘ Oh, hush, Louis, for heaven’s sake ! ’’ she said beseechingly. ‘* This love _ 
is a bitter curse, but it must be borne.”’ 

*‘Love!’’ he said, with great bitterness: ‘‘ You talk of love, Claire, and 
yet you cannot grant me the consolation of a single hour during which the 
chasm between us may be for a moment closed.”’ 

“Yet, I love ydu, Louis,’’ she answered. ‘‘ Can you not content yourself 
with that? Fate has separated us irrevocably ; but though the joy of love is 
for us lost beyond recovery, nothing can alter the fact that love still lives, though 
fettered by the chains of honor.’’ 

‘IT see all the merit of what you say, Claire,’’ he said, recklessly, ‘‘ but I 
cannot credit the love that permits you to say it so deliberately. Is it nothing 
to you that I suffer daily torments? At least, show me that you care a little.”’ 

‘You are cruel, Louis,’’ she said, laying her hand gently on his arm. 
«¢ Think of me and my child.” 

‘What a brute I am!’’ he said, in a passion of self-repreach. ‘‘ Claire, 
forgive me! I thought I was a man of honor, but, oh! my darling, I love you 
so, and my love refuses to be bound by questions of duty and interest.’ 

‘«‘ Hark!’’ she whispered, shrinking to his side and trembling violently. 
** What is that ?”’ 

There were footsteps i in the street, but they passed on. 

‘Do not be alarmed,’’ he said, soothingly , taking her in his arms. ‘*‘ What 
do you fear, beloved? M. Sauvoix is absent, and no one will suspect this 
meeting. Your carriage is but a few steps away, and I will see you safely to it.’ 

She shivered slightly. 

‘¢1 don’t know why it is,’’ she said, submitting while he wrapped her cloak 
about her more closely, ‘‘ but Iam beset by a thousand fears. I cannot forget 
that I came to say farewell, and I feel Oh, Louis, I feel as though I would 
never, never see you again! ”’ 

‘You torture me!’’ he cried, in a choking voice. ‘‘ Claire, if you love 
me, prove it! Let me take you away with me to another country where we 
may live and love together.”’ 

‘¢ Impossible !’’ she answered, in a voice that hardly softened her refusal. 
‘¢ Louis, I cannot !’”’ 

‘¢ Then honor is more to you than I am?”’ 
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Louis asked this question in a moment of madness. His love for the 
beautiful young Madame Sauvoix was an all-absorbing passion, which, it is true, 
she returned, but not at all in kind or degree. 

They had met two years before when she had made her dééut in the society 
of Rennes as a lovely bride who entertained for her husband only a feeling of 
respect. She was young and thoughtless at the time, and had not hesitated 
at embarking upon one of those dangerous flirtations so common in French 
society. 

When, later in their acquaintance, she found herself loving and beloved by 
Louis de Lormeuil, she shrank from the consequence of her own folly. Fora 
while she fancied that she could always keep him at her feet, worshipping her 
like a goddess, but demanding no favors that a woman of the fairest fame might 
not grant with impunity. 

This infatuation had passed away, and she found that Louis was a man like 
his fellows. He refused to make a toy of his unfortunate passion, and demanded 
that she should either give up the world for him, or allow him to give her up 
for the world. 

Claire’s nature was neither positive nor negative, and, in this crisis, she 
swayed first to one side, then to the other. The thought of giving up the one 
romance of her life was intolerable; yet she was not a woman to think the 
world well lost for the sake of love. 

Louis was wholly different. He was passionate and impulsive,—a man of 
noble principles, yet carried away at times by the force of his own emotions. 
Unlike the woman he loved, no worldly consideration ever governed his conduct. 
If he sacrificed his will, it was because he thought himself so bound by the 
moral law. It was one of the bitterest things he had to bear to feel that public 
opinion was as great an obstacle in Claire’s mind as any demand of duty. 

When he asked her so pointedly, ‘‘ Is honor more to you than I am?’’ he 
did not mean literally what his words implied, but whether her honor in a social 
sense counted for more than his devotion. 

‘¢T love you,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ but 

“‘You are right. Your conduct is fair and virtuous, Madame Sauvoix. I 
must be a wretch to seek to influence you. Yet my whole soul rebels at this 
cool disposal of my fate.”’ 

**Cool, Louis!’’ she cried with a sudden burst of tears. ‘‘ How can 
you say it?’’ 

She thrust out her hands with a gesture of denial, and in the act her fan 
and glove fell at his feet. He stooped to pick them up, and then gathered her 
in his arms. 

‘‘Let us not quarrel, darling,’’ he said. ‘There is misery enough 
without that.”’ 

Her cloak slipped backward as he drew her towards him, leaving her snowy 
neck exposed. Instinctively he stooped and kissed a dimple in her shoulder. 

‘* Please don’t!’’ she said, putting up her hands, and blushing like a rose. 

“Then come away! ’’ he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ I am only a man at best, Claire, 
and a very weak one, I fear.’’ 

She drew her cloak about her, and then took the arm he offered. 

‘* My fan and glove,’’ she murmured, holding out her hand. 

_ *£No!”’ he replied, putting them quietly into his pocket. ‘ That much 
is mine.”’ 

She did not gainsay him, but walked on in silence. 

Together they approached her carriage. 

__ ‘*Good-by, Louis,’’ she whispered, as he helped her to her seat. ‘‘ God 
pity us both! I meant it for the best, but I ought not to have come here to-night.”’ 

‘*Good-by, darling,’’ he answered in a voice that would have moved 
a heart of stone. ‘‘Good-by! You have killed me, but I forgive you!”’ 
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Claire sank back on the cushions, white and trembling. In a few moments 
her carriage was rolling away, and Louis was left to face his misery as best he could. 

The thought of returning to his apartments was intolerable to him, and he 
walked about in the streets, searching for that tranquillity which constantly 
evaded him. His face was pale and haggard when he at last turned his steps 
to the Rue de la Monnaie. 

Entering the house with a heavy, spiritless tread, he locked the door after 
him, and ascended to his bedroom. It was four o’clock ere sleep visited his 
eyes that night, and it came attended by the most horrible visions. Louis 
fancied he was still dreaming when he awoke the next morning at ten o’clock, 
and saw, through the curtained doorway, that the white and gold sa/on had 
been invaded by a horde of people, uncouth, impudent, and curious. 


CHAPTER V.—THE BALL. 


From her rendezvous with Louis in the hotel court, Claire did not go 
directly home, but to the house of Madame Aubry where a ball was in progress. 
Hence the elaborate toilette in which she had dazzled the eyes of her unhappy 
lover. 

Her lips were wreathed in smiles when she entered the dressing-room, 
though her heart was full of misery. She gave her cloak to the maid, and, after 
adjusting her jewels and laces, she descended the stairway into the brilliant sa/on. 


But a low cry of surprise escaped her as she crossed the threshold, for she _ 


found herself face to face with M. Sauvoix. 

‘¢ You returned sooner than you expected to,’’ she said, nervously, when 
she had exchanged with him a formal greeting. 

‘*T remembered that this was the night of the ball, and, for the sake of 
attending it with you, I was ready enough to return a little sooner. When I 
reached home, Claudine told me that you had already dressed and gone, so I 
came here at ten o’clock. It is past midnight now, madame.”’ 

Claire shivered. 

‘*T left home early,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I stopped to see my Aunt Adele on 
the way.”’ 

‘What! Youwent to see your pious and unpretending aunt in that toilette?’’ 

“* Of course.’’ 

‘‘And your aunt did not send you post-haste to the infernal regions for 
uncovering your beautiful neck and arms? Poor Aunt Adele! What a 
scandalous proceeding ! ”’ 

Claire bit her lip in a kind of desperation. 

‘‘ Madame de Liorne is ravishingly lovely,’’ M. Sauvoix resumed, ‘‘ and 
that rogue of a Valere has no conscience about compromising her. They say 
her husband is a perfect dolt, and never so much as suspects his wife is not all 
devotion. Gabrielle de Flagy is another woman of the same pattern, I judge. 
You have heard of that affair of hers with Xavier Angles? Do you know, 
Claire, when I see such conduct in society, I feel that I never can be sufficiently 
thankful that God has given me a wife who is animated by the most austere 
principles of virtue. It is an insult to speak of such things in your 
presence, Claire.”’ 

‘That is a very charming speech,”’ she said, struggling for composure ; 
‘‘ that is, if you did not intend it as sarcasm.’ 

‘‘Sarcasm!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Surely, madame, there is no occasion for that ?”’ 

‘Pardon me, but you have not accustomed me to such generous com- 
mendation.”’ 

‘* Perhaps not. There have been so many others to take my place.’’ 

‘‘ To whom have I given the right to do so?”’ 

‘It is not for me to say, madame, for I do not know, and I scorn to ask. 
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But, by the way, there are only three of your rivals here. Mademoiselle de 
Kerouet is charming this evening, though that is no reflection upon your own 
loveliness.’’ 

At this moment, M. Angles approached them, and bowing before Claire, 
begged her partnership in the Lancers. Happy to escape from her husband, 
whose secret stabs were torturing her very soul, she put her trembling hand on 
the arm of the brilliant lawyer, and he led her away. 

Her vis-a-vis in the quadrille was Hermine de Kerouet who was dancing 
with Valere de Villeroy. But Claire was hardly conscious of what she saw. 

A terrible presentiment of evil arose in her mind, and the music of the 
orchestra resounded in her ears like a dirge. Indistinctly she saw the signs of a 
gathering storm that threatened to burst in fury upon her head. ‘The aversion 
which had long since supplanted her respect for M. Sauvoix was suddenly 
changed to fear, and she quailed before her husband’s wrath and vengeance, 
which she felt were closing about her. This ungovernable terror did more than 
love had done. Her determination altered; she regretted having renounced 
Louis, for flight with him was infinitely less terrible in its consequences than 
continued wedlock with a cruel and vindictive husband who was bent upon 
breaking her pride and her heart. 

‘¢ To-morrow,”’ she reflected, in a kind of desperation, ‘‘I will see him, 
and we will leave France together.”’ 

Xavier Angles was watching her, and, with a shrewdness for which he was 
celebrated, he seemed to divine her thoughts. 

‘¢ Madame,”’ he said, softly, as he leaned towards her, ‘‘ be careful. Your 
friend, Madame Aubry, is looking this way. Judging by her expression, she is 
meditating harm. Will you forgive me, if I advise you? We lawyers are 
privileged, you know. If you happen to have the heart-ache, smile with the 
greatest sweetness; if you have lost every earthly joy, smile all the same. 
Women, like the ancient gladiators, must learn to die with good grace.”’ 

Then, speaking more rapidly and in a lower tone, he added,— 

‘‘Can I be of any assistance to you? You may trust entirely to my 
discretion, for Louis is as dear to me as a brother.”’ 

Claire’s face crimsoned with a proud blush. 

‘‘Do not misunderstand me, madame,’ he said, hastily. ‘I would serve 
you in all honor. The good faith which I have sworn to keep with Louis, I 
would keep with you also. Do not hesitate to call on me, if I can be of service.”’ 

Claire had not a word to say in reply, for she knew that M. Angles was 
informed of the whole history of her unfortunate relation with Louis, and this 
knowledge filled her with shame and confusion. 

‘¢ When he led her to a seat, her cheeks were still glowing, and M. Sauvoix, 
who at once approached her, asked carelessly ,— 

“¢ Where is your fan ?’”’ 

‘«My fan? Why, I must have left it behind.’’ 

‘* At your aunt’s, no doubt. I will go after it, if youlike. You can hardly 
do without it all the evening.”’ 

‘¢Oh, thanks!’’ she cried, hurriedly. ‘‘ You need not trouble yourself, 
monsieur. I do not care for it.”’ 

‘It is no trouble, I assure you,’’ said M. Sauvoix, with a peculiar smile. 
‘Besides, I would be sorry to have it lost, for it was one of your wedding 
presents, and I have always liked to see you carry it. It is only a little distance 
to your aunt’s house. Allow me.”’ 

‘‘ Where are you going, Sauvoix?’’ inquired M. Aubry, the host, who met 
him in the hall. 

‘¢To hunt for my wife’s fan.”’ 

‘‘Heavens! What gallantry! It astonishes me in a husband.”’ 

As Claire saw him leave the room, a terrible faintness overcame her. 
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Mademoiselle de Kerouet hastened towards her and Xavier offered her his 
arm to the reception-room. . 

‘*T am lost!’’ Claire murmured in his ear. 

M. Sauvoix, with a lowering brow, hastened on his self-imposed errand. 
The Maison Aurenard was shrouded in silence and obscurity. It was some time 
before the valet Jean-Jacques admitted him. 

‘* Mademoiselle Adele ?’”’ 

‘‘ She has retired, monsieur.’’ 

*¢ And my. mother-in-law, too?”’ 

‘Yes, sir. The ladies are always in bed by ten o’clock.’’ 

‘I am sorry to disturb them, but be kind aang to say that I would like 
to see them a moment in the little sa/on.’ 

The servant summoned the ladies after a great deal of grumbling. 

‘* What on earth is the matter?’’ cried Madame Aurenard, as she entered 
the apartment where M. Sauvoix was waiting. 

“* Nothing serious, I hope,’’ he replied with affected lightness. ‘‘ You have 
trained your daughter, madame, in a most exemplary manner.”’ 

** Did you come here to pay me compliments at one o’clock in the morning ?”’ 

‘*Hardly. I came to hunt for my wife’s fan.’’ 

‘* What fan ?’’ 

«* A mother- -of-pearl fan, richly gilded, set with precious stones, and painted 
with birds and flowers. 

** Monsieur, you must be crazy! That fan is 

‘** Was left at your house this evening.’’ 

‘* By whom ?”’ 

“* By my wife.’ 

‘* We haven’t seen her for a week !’’ cried Mademoiselle Adele. 

‘¢ Explain yourself, if you please, monsieur,’’ said Madame Aurenard. 

‘*T will, in two words. Madame, your daughter has a lover.’’ 

‘* My daughter—a ’? Madame Aurenard paused, for she could not even 
utter the word that was to follow. 

‘A lover,’’ repeated M. Sauvoix. 

«Tt is false!’’ cried Mademoiselle Adele. ‘‘It is impossible! A girl so 
carefully trained as Claire has been, as you said yourself that she was! ”’ 

‘« She shall explain to you herself, then,’’ he said, in a menacing tone; 
‘« explain where she passed the time which elapsed between her departure from 
the house and her arrival at Madame Aubry’s.”’ 

Without another word he rose and quitted the house, leaving the two 
women almost beside themseives with consternation and terror. 








CHAPTER VI.—AFTER THE BALL. 


M. Sauvoix went rapidly to his own house, and procured there a rose-colored 
fan, with which he returned to Madame Aubry’s. 

‘« My dear,’’ he said, presenting it to Claire with the utmost suavity, ‘I 
couldn’t find any but this.’ 

‘““Tt will do very well,’’ she answered, faintly, casting a furtive glance at 
Angles. to warn him that she would require his promised service. 

The young lawyer understood her, and bending over Madame de Flagy, 
he whispered : 

** You are not jealous? ’”’ 

‘« Jealous? No! That would be to doubt my own charms and the sincerity 
of your promises. Far from it!”’ 

‘¢ You will not be offended, then, if I lend assistance to a woman who is in 
sore need of it?”’ 

‘*To Claire Sauvoix? Certainly not. I trust you entirely, Xavier.”’ 
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Angles turned, therefore, and invited Claire to waltz. 

Monsieur, ‘‘ she said, in a choking voice, ‘‘ my husband now knows that I 
do not love him.’’ 

‘* Does he know anything further ?”’ 

‘‘T think not. But he suspects.’ 

‘* Do not be alarmed. Louis is not here. There is no danger of a meeting.”’ 

‘‘T have been very thoughtless, Monsieur,’’ she said, after some hesitation. 
‘‘T never meant to be untrue to my husband. My infidelity has been only that 
of the heart; but, nevertheless, should M. Sauvoix learn the truth You 
know what may follow.’’ 

‘«Can anything be done to avert this discovery ?”’ 

‘«T have in my glove here a note which I scribbled a few moments ago in 
the reception-room. ‘Take it, please, and give it to M. de Lormeuil to-morrow; 
nothing else can save me.”’ 

Xavier snatched the note, and quickly concealed it in his pocket. 

Meanwhile, M. Sauvoix was carefully scrutinizing the various young men 
present. Many of them were more than usually attentive to the lovely lady 
whom they thought must be unhappy. It was only necessary to look once at 
Claire’s flushed cheeks and the scornful face of M. Sauvoix to see that she felt the 
pressure of the matrimonial yoke. 

It was generally known that Claire, who had been piously reared for a 
convent life, and had only abandoned it at the last moment, had principles 
which were supposed to be very uncompromising. 

This circymstance had kept at a distance many moths who would kave 
been quite ready to burn their wings in the fire of her beautiful eyes, ard, 
although there were still many gallants in the ball-room who fluttered about his 
wife, M. Sauvoix was convinced that her lover, whoever he was, was not present. 

No recollection could he call to his aid; no occurrence could he summen 
as evidence ; but Claire’s unaccountable absence for two hours, and her false 
statement in regard to it, at once confirmed his suspicions. Besides, he had 
never been so foolish as to suppose that he was loved for himself. Only, he hada 
mortal fear of ridicule, and he could have endured the most terrible dénouement 
rather than a burst of derisive laughter. 

When morning began to dawn, Madame Aubry’s guests slowly dispersed. 
M. Sauvoix himself threw Claire’s cloak of violet velvet about her shoulders, 
and helped her into the carriage. He seated himself opposite her, and not a 
word passed between them the whole way home. 

Claire had expected that her husband would demand an explanation at 
once, but he did nothing of the sort. He bade her good-night, and retired 
without a single reference to the events of the evening. 

She would much have preferred it had he spoken then, for she had nerved 
herself for the interview she thought impending, and it would have been easier 
to have borne the worst than a wretched uncertainty. 

She fell rather than seated herself in an easy chair, and suffered her maid 
to undress her without having herself any consciousness of what was being done. 

In the middle of the night, she was tempted to fly to Louis, even before 
M. Angles had delivered her note. Then she asked herself if she had not 
better die than sacrifice the future of her lover and her child. 

At this thought, she rose and walked toward the cradle, where a lovely 
babe lay sleeping. 

‘‘Oh, wretched me!’’ Claire cried, falling on her knees beside her child, 
“T only ask to love it and to live for it. Maternal love might have saved 
me from this sinful passion, but I was not suffered to indulge it. He took my 
child away from me, and I succumbed,—I gave my heart away! Oh, God, Thou 
knowest well how innocent I am of this love. It came to me as a consolation 
for my griefs, and I received it without thinking that it would end in making 
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me less of a wife anda mother. Iam going to give up all for him! Poor 
child, when you accuse your mother, you cannot guess all that she endured 
before she abandoned you.”’ 

The baby woke presently and held out its little arms to her. 

‘‘If IT could take it away,’’ she murmured, as she held it to her breast, 
“my conduct would be no longer blameworthy. Long ago my husband forfeited 
all right to my regard. It has not been to keep my peace with him that I have 
struggled with this love, but to preserve the only tenderness of my life uncon- 
taminated. Is he worthy to care for my child,—he who has forced me to entrust 
it to servants? No, no! I will never part from it. But x 

Then she thought how little Louis, living in exile, would be able to do for 
the child. 

‘*Fear not, my darling,’’ she murmured, tenderly. ‘‘ You shall go with 
me. If the world stones you, I will hide you in my arms, | will double my 
caresses. I would rather beg as the most destitute of women than live another 
day under the roof of a man who thinks he has a right to despise me.”’ 

Claire passed the night beside her child. Since her flight with it had been 
decided upon, she troubled herself no more about her husband’s suspicions. At 
day-break for the first time she threw herself on the bed. 

The preparations for her departure would not take long. Louis would be 
waiting for her at noon, as she had advised him in the note which M. Angles 
was to deliver. She would take the baby out for an airing, and would get into 
a carriage with Louis. They would go at once to Lambelle, and at Saint-Malo 
they would embark for England. " 

With this plan clearly defined, Claire rose and dressed herself with great 
calmness. Nothing in her manner could have possibly betrayed her to M. Sauvoix. 
She busied herself with the child, and at ten o’clock came down to breakfast. 

M. Sauvoix was already in the dining-room. 

‘« There is an extra plate,’’ Claire observed. ‘‘ Do you expect anyone ?”’ 

‘* Your Aunt Adele, my dear.’’ 

At that moment the maiden aunt entered the room. Claire saw in her 
eyes profound suspicion and resentment. 

‘« Ah! ”’ she said to herself. ‘‘ The struggle will be harder than I supposed.” 

They were just seating themselves at the table when there was a loud knock 
at the door. In a few moments the servant announced Xavier Angles who gave 
Madame Sauvoix a look full of unspeakable agony. 

‘* Something has happened,’’ was her mental comment. ‘‘ Louis has been 
killed, perhaps ! ”’ 

**Ah!’’ said M. Sauvoix. ‘‘Good morning, Angles. What’s up?’”’ 

The lawyer sank into a chair, overcome by emotion. 

‘<One moment, please!’’ he gasped. ‘‘ The thing is not to be credited!” 





(To be continued.) 
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LETTICE SPENCE, 


BY THOMAS S. COLLIER. 


The scorching rays of a July sun fell almost perpendicularly on the gray 
and glaring road that ran through Hardscrabble, a sterile and shadeless collec- 
tion of much tilled and small producing farms in one of the early settled districts 
of New England. ‘The stern battle which succeeded in wringing a scanty 
sustenance from the sandy soil, had given it the suggestive name that caused 
strangers to shun it, and yet the people who had grown gray amid its hills loved 
it with the love that makes the dying Swiss mountaineer turn his last fond gaze 
to the glacier that has hurled him to destruction. ‘The one good feature about 
the place was its mountain breeze, which came sweeping down from the North, 
cool with the breath of Arctic icefields, and fragrant with the aroma of the miles 
of pine woods through which it had been roaming. 

Along the road, his face set to the West, his brow beaded with perspiration, 
Richard Noyes plodded, his stubborn look showing that he was ruled by a mood 
indifferent alike to the influence of heat or cold. 

He was commonplace in both looks and dress, and had a traveler met him, 
he would have passed him by thoughtlessly, taking him to be simply a rough 
laborer seeking work. His coat was slung across a stick carried on his shoulder, 
from the end of which a bundle depended ; a rough straw-hat covered his head, 
and heavy boots, gray with the dust of the road, protected his feet, whilst a 
coarse shirt open at the throat, and a coarser pair of trousers completed his 
attire. But although seemingly made after the general manner of his class, 
Richard Noyes was different from them, and when his face was studied, it 
showed a strength and manliness that could not be forgotten. 

It was stern and hard now, and there was a smothered fire in his eyes, which 
were set deep under shaggy, sunburnt brows. ‘The lines about his mouth were 
firm and strongly marked, his lips were pressed tightly together, and his nostrils 
swelled and compressed quickly and savagely with the rapid working of his 
lungs, while his hands’were clenched so that the cords stood out in hard knots. 

Some great passion was swaying the man’s soul with a deep and resistless 
power, and lie would have been dangerous to a friend, had that friend sought to 
stay hisway. He gave no heed to anything, but kept on with an even pace, slowly 
ascending a smaK hill, at the brow of which a single tree stood like a sentinel. 
Had he noted this, he would have seen, seated beneath it, a woman, clad like 
himself in coarse garments, her toil-stained hands clasped in her lap. Her face 
was neither plain nor beautiful, but showed a wonderful mingling of power and 
intelligence, like that which illumines the faces of those who die for truth’s sake, 
but while his eyes were stern and wrathful, hers were full of tears and pleading. 

She rose as he drew near, and seeing her, he stopped. 

‘<I heard that you were going, Richard,’’ she said, slowly, ‘‘and I came 
here to have a few last words with you.”’ 

He did not speak, but his face grew sterner, harder, if that could be, and 
the knots on his hands worked back and forth with the added strain he forced 
upon them. 

‘‘ Perhaps,’’ and her voice faltered a little, ‘‘ perhaps I have done wrong, 
but I love you, Richard, and we may never meet again.”’ A 

Her bosom rose and fell, as if a sob were striving to break from its hold, 
but she stifled it and went on,— 

‘‘T have refused to marry you because I have a sick father to care for, a 
man full of whims and notions, who would fret and tire you, and cause you to 
feel that I had brought you trouble. Please do not think me cold or hard, for 
I have thought only of you. Forgive me if I have hurt you, Richard, for I am 
weary and heart-sick, now that you are going from me.’’ 
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He threw down the stick that held his coat and bundle, and his words came 
hot and fast, as if time were precious, and much was to be said. 

‘You need not be weary,’’ he cried, ‘‘for I am willing to bear your 
burdens, and if you are heart-sick because I am going away, you have it in your 
power to stay me. Say that you will marry me, Lettice, and I will remain here 
until you are willing to let me go.’’ 

Her head bent before the rush of his passion, and the tears she had tried so 
hard to stay, broke forth. 

‘* You know that I love you, Richard, but I cannot think it right to bring 
to you only toil and worry, for the care of my father will bring this, and yet I 
would bear it willingly if I could keep you here.’’ 

‘* You can keep me here. Why, what is my love worth, if it is not willing 
to share both your trouble and toil, and be glad to do this? Do you think, 
because I am a man, I have no feeling that is not selfish? I tell you, Lettice, 
I am willing to work for you, help you, love you in all ways that a man can.’’ 

‘*T know it, and yet there are things that sour love, and a man’s patience 
fails before the trial of another man’s whims. And then there comes the feeling 
that love has brought a burden he has no right to bear, and he broods over the 
wrong till his heart grows cold, and love dies. And I could not live if I lost 
your love.’’ 

The man stood silent. 

He was thinking. of her words, and of her acts. She loved him, she knew 
that he loved her, and yet she was willing to lose the comfort of his love, if the 
sacrifice would save him from toil and care. 

And he? 

Why he was leaving her, simply because she would not marry him when he 
wished her to. ‘True, he was willing to take her, toil and trouble included, if 
she would come. And was not this enough? 

No; for he had shown only impatience when she had tried to reason with 
him, and this was not the way to convince her that he was strong enough to 
bear the strain that a sick man’s fancies would entail. 

He had not thought of this, and he was so willing to take her with all her 
cares, and loving her, it was so hard to be put off when his soul was longing for 
the comfort of her affection, and the right to call her wife; but he remembered 
it now, and conquering his passion, said,— 

‘«Lettice, I may have been wrong and hasty in saying what I have, and in 
starting away from Hardscabble, but the place kills a man with work for which 
he gets no pay, and it was hard, very hard, to have the prize of love put far off 
in the future. Look, I am willing to stay here, knowing that in the new lands 
yonder,’’ and his hand was outstretched towards the West, ‘‘a man can have a 
home and luxuries for half the toil that fails to win him even comfort here. If 
you will marry me, I am willing to accept all that this will bring me, for I can 
bear toil and sorrow with you for my wife. Is there more that a man can say? 
Is there more that he can do? 

‘« There is no more, and I do not ask you to do even this. But will your 
love be strong enough to see me bestow the care and attention on another that 
I must deny to you because of this? This is the point I have hesitated over, 
Richard. Ah, if I only knew.”’ 

A smile, calm and restful, stole over her face. A breath of the cool and 
fragrant North wind came slowly downward from the mountain pines, and 
lingered lovingly about the lonely tree beneath which they were standing. Then 
a bird, that had sought refuge from the heat amid its branches, broke forth in a 
low song that sounded like a voice of hope and promise. 

‘‘ Would you be willing to stay here, and bide the fancies of a sick man for 
this ?’’ and she held out her toil-browned hand. ‘‘ Remember, you will have to 
give up your dream of the West, and its comfort.”’ 


— 
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He looked in her face, and then his glance went wandering far away to the 
blue mountains that bounded the western horizon, and he knew that they were 
green with verdure, the promise of a fairer land beyond, and then he thought,— 

‘« Is toil and poverty, with the smile and love of this woman to sweeten it, 
worth the sacrifice? Will they repay me for the peace and comfort lying beyond 
the mountains yonder ?”’ 

And the cry of his soul called his eyes back to her face, and he knew that 
her love was of more worth than any other wealth that the world could give. 
He bent and took the hand still held out to him, his lips pressing a kiss on its 
sun-made brown. 

‘‘ The right to call this my own, is more than all else to me, and until you 
can go with me freely I will stay with you here.”’ 

Was it a fancy, or did the wind, roaming from the distant mountains, bring 
to them a song of triumph? 

Surely they heard it, and still they could only see the hot sun glaring down 
on the scorched and thirsty land. Even the bird was still, and yet the song 
murmured about them, and its echoes filled their hearts with gladness, and 
brought comfort and strength. 

He picked up his stick and bundle, and together they walked on toward 
her home. It was a small cottage standing a little distance beyond the hill, on 
a lane that led away from the main road. A few vines and bushes grew about 
it, and an apple-tree shaded the door; these striving, with their sickly green to 
relieve the weary monotony of gray and brown. 

Under the tree, reclining in a rough-built easy-chair, sat an old and feeble 
man. As he saw them approaching, he uttered a peevish request for them to 
hurry. She turned and looked at her companion, and he took her hand, and 
standing before the sick man, said: 

‘‘Mr. Spence, I have asked your daughter to be my wife; I think that 
Ican help you both, and bring you rest and comfort. Are you willing to 
let me try?’”’ 

A strange look of happiness and peace came to the sick man’s face, and he 
held his hands out to them. They took them in theirs, and when he felt their 
strong clasping, a smile full of trust and hope stole over his face. Then his 
eyes closed and his head fell forward on his breast. 

Richard Noys bent to lift him, and started back. 

The weary sickness had ended forever, and the trial of life had given place 
to the glory of immortality. 

To this world, Stephen Spence was dead. 

The years have come and gone, and brought their changes. Hardscrabble 
has grown more desolate, if that can be, and the little cottage has fallen in a 
mass of ruin. The tree, however, still crowns the hill, and far in the new West, 
where a large farm-house stands overlooking wide acres of ripening harvests, 
two people often think of it, and of the triumph song that. came to them there. 

And there, in that fruitful land, a brighter life has dawned for Richard Noyes. 
But would this have come, had he missed the love that has made it beautiful ? 
Would it have come had he not waited, feeling that the true woman soul for 
which he was willing to put away rest and comfort, was worth all sacrifice ? 

Vines cluster about his home; the orchards, and meadows, and harvest- 
fields about it are rich with promise; childrens’ voices and childrens’ laughter 
echo among the trees; the sunshine comes and goes between the passing of the 
summer clouds; but even all these would be as a desert, did not the noble love 
of a woman’s soul pervade them, making them what they could not be without 
It,—a breath of heaven. 

The world holds but one such love as this for a man, and the only love that 
would bring thjs perfect joy to the soul of Richard Noyes, was that which he so 
wisely chose to keep,—the love of Lettice Spence. 








WISHTON WOLD. 
BY ALLEGRA MARTINI. 


Away to the north of England, among the blue hills of the Scottish Border, 
stand the crumbling ruins of a castle, old and ivy-clad, the green-draped skeleton 
of Wishton Wold, a wild, uncanny spot, where strange scenes were once enacted. 

When Richard Cceur-de-Lion lay ill in the Levant, young Sir Griffith Graeme 
had just fallen heir to a vast estate through the death of his uncle, Ralph de Lancey. 
A wide span of green fields and sunny slopes, of laughing water and rugged hills 
stretched about this rich domain, crowned by the grand old castle where Ralph 
the Alchemist had grown so rich and wicked, that Wishton Wold was regarded 
as the earthly abode of Satan. 

‘An’ I were the young master,’’ said an old Scotch dame, wagging her head 
very wisely, ‘‘I would na bring thet donsie Leddy Marguerite to sic na place 
asthet. There’s na luk about the house, min’ thet, neighbor. The de’il’s in it, 
an’ Sir Rafe’s spook’s but sorry company for brides.’’ 

‘The holy water’ll lay the spooks,’’ said the old man, confidently. ‘‘ Father 
Sabat’s sprinkled the whole house, de’il an’ a’.”’ 

‘«Thet’s a’ weel eno’,”’ said Judith,sagely. ‘‘ But min’ me, Davy, the de’il’s 


ane too mony for Father Sabat. ’G’in the master taks his young leddy to 
Wishton Wold, there’ll be na good come 0’ it.’’ 
“‘Sh,woman! Give ower!’’ cried Davy. ‘‘ There comes the young master 


'?? 


—God save him 

He rose as he spoke, and hobbled down to the garden-gate, to see two richly- 
caparisoned horses come slowly over the brow of the hill, the one a glistening 
Arab, mounted by a handsome fellow in all the flush of happiness and prosperity ; 
the other, a snowy Andalusian, whose silky tail almost swept the earth, while its 
proud head was reined up by the slender hand of Lady Marguerite. 

‘¢ There’s a sicht for sair e’en, Judy,’’ said the old man, pointing to the 
youthful pair. ‘‘ Ye’ll get up airly an’ ga far an’ ye find sic anither couple.”’ 

Judith could not deny it, for the young master’s dark face, with its glowing 
eyes and soft, dark curls, looked very handsome, as it bent eagerly forward till 
the long crimson plume in his hat almost touched Lady Marguerite’s cheek. He 
was straight as a young sapling; his sweet, boyish mouth wore a winning smile, 
yet his whole presence bore the stamp of that dignity which nature bestows on 
those who are born to command. 

Lady Marguerite was young and fair. Her delicate, shapely head was 
crowned with braids of burnished gold, and in a pearl-wrought robe of clearest 
blue all the charms of her rare blonde beauty showed at their best. 

‘‘ Art thou tired, dearest ?’’ Sir Griffith said, tenderly, as they guided their 
horses down the steep. ‘‘Iam afraid this long ride hath been too much for 
thee. I do not want thee to feel weary to-morrow.”’ j 

The sweet rose-color deepened in her fair cheeks when he spoke of their 
wedding-day, but she smiled back at him. 

‘* Nay, Griffith,’ she replied. ‘‘Iam glad thee brought me. I should like 
to see thy home, dear, before Pe 

‘‘Why wilt thou not say our home, Marguerite ?’’ he said, reproachfully. 
‘¢ Thou knowest that all that I have is thine.’’ 

‘‘ Thou art very good to me, Griffith,’’ she murmured. 

‘* How could I be else? ”’ 

‘* But thou hast done more than was necessary. If it had not been for thee, 





dear, my poor old father would have been left without a place,of shelter, and 3 


J———’’ she shuddered. 
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Sir Griffith’s face clouded. 

**T do mistrust my cousin much,’’ he said, quickly. ‘‘I know he loves 
thee, and ex 

‘* Loves me!’’ cried the girl,scornfully. ‘Call not that feeling love which 
Ralph de Lancey has for me. Griffith, I—I cannot bear to have him near me. 
Thou wilt not let him come?” 

‘* Nay, dearest !’’ he answered, soothingly. ‘‘ Do not distress thy sweet soul. 
My cousin will not trouble us. He hates me bitterly, and I doubt not, Margue- 
rite, that he did misuse thy father’s money to the end that he fi 

A sharp cry from Lady Marguerite interrupted him, for a dark horseman 
had suddenly loomed up in the road and barred their passage. It was Ralph de 
Lancey, the bastard son of the dead baronet. 

‘* How now, my gay cousin!’’ he cried, withasneer. ‘‘ Notso fast. Who 
passes this way to Wishton Wold pays toll with blood.”’ 

Sir Griffith’s sword was instantly unsheathed. 

‘‘Coward!’’ he cried, sternly; ‘‘ your rudeness alarms this lady. Make 
way for her. You and I can settle our difference when we are alone.”’ 

‘‘Qh, no!’’ laughed the other, mockingly. ‘‘ We will settle now. You 
are not satisfied to steal from me my birthright, but you must take my 
sweetheart, too! ”’ 

‘¢Silence!’’ thundered Sir Griffith. ‘‘ How dare you speak of Lady 
Marguerite? If you utter her name again, I’ll surely run you through!” 

‘* Which is easier said than done,’’ retorted Ralph, leaping down from his horse. 
“Come on! I’mready. We'll fight now, right here—for Lady Marguerite.” 

Sir Griffith glanced about him. They had passed into the valley out of 
sight and sound of the tenantry, and Wishton Wold was still a mile away. Yet 
his honor would not suffer him to decline the combat. 

‘Fly, dearest!’’ he cried, hurriedly, pressing the hand of the terrified 
girl. ‘‘Go, I beseech thee.”’ 

‘< And leave you to his mercy!’’ she answered. ‘‘ Never!”’ 

‘© No, she will not fly,’’ said Ralph de Lancey, and with a quick sword- 
thrust he pierced the heart of the snow-white palfrey which she rode. 

With a quick, convulsive quiver of agony, the beautiful animal fell, carrying 
Lady Marguerite with it. Ralph de Lancey sprang forward and caught her 
in his arms. 

‘‘Let me go!’’ she screamed. ‘Griffith, save me!”’ 

In an instant her lover had leaped from his horse, and springing upon his 
cousin like a tiger, snatched her from Ralph’s arms. The fair head sank heavily 
upon his breast, and he knew that she had fainted. 

On the ground the horse lay dying. Sir Griffith laid his precious burden 
down with the fair head resting upon the poor slaughtered animal. 

**You shall pay for this!’’ he cried, furiously, and he closed with his 
cousin in fierce combat. . 

Ralph de Lancey was the stronger of the two, but Sir Griffith was a fine 
swordsman, and anger seemed to turn his arm to iron. After a fierce passage 
of fifteen minutes, Ralph de Lancey fell, but not mortally wounded. 

‘*You shall hear more of this,’’ he gasped, as he raised himself on one 
elbow and staunched the blood flowing from his side. ‘‘ Count not on to-morrow, 
my proud cousin. Your wedding feast will not be so gay as you may think!”’ 

Sir Griffith paid no heed to him then, but lifting Lady Marguerite tenderly 
in his arms, he mounted his horse and rode on to Wishton Wold. Thence he 
dispatched men to care for his woundéd cousin, but after that he banished all 
thought of him from his mind. 

‘¢ My poor little wounded dove !’’ he said, tenderly kissing the unconscious 
girl, and applying with his own hand every restorative he could think of, till 
she opened her sweet eyes and clasping his neck cried,— 

VoL. CXI.—4. 
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‘And art thou safe, my Griffith? What hast thou done with that 
dreadful man ?’”’ 

‘‘He cannot harm thee, dearest,’’ he answered, soothingly. ‘‘ Fear no 
more. ‘Thou art safe at Wishton Wold.” 

With an art that none but lovers have, he calmed her nervous fears, and 
banished at length all thought of the encounter. 

‘* And now tell me, love,’’ he whispered, ‘‘what dost thou think of thy 
new home ?’”’ 

She found herself in a stately room, rich with fretted carvings, and stained 
glass, hung with costly leather and tapestries, bright with burnished armor inlaid 
with gold, and well appointed with all the luxuries of the time. 

‘*This room overlooks the moat and bridge,’’ Sir Griffith explained. 
‘Look! from that window thou canst see a long way off any one who 
approacheth the castle. When I am away at the wars, thou wilt watch for me 
here, my sweet one.”’ 

‘*T shall never want thee to go,’’ she answered, threading her slender 
fingers through his curls. 

‘‘What!’’ he said, laughing; ‘‘ wouldst ‘thou have me stay at home like 
some old bedridden squire, while other men are winning fame and honor by the 
sword? Come, Marguerite; that was not spoken like the daughter of a noble 
house.”’ 

‘*T know thou wilt have to go, Griffith,’’ she said, regretfully. ‘‘I would 
not bid thee stay, but I shall miss thee all the same.’’ 

Her eyes filled with tears which he kissed away. 

‘* But why such gloomy thoughts, dearest ?’’ he said, gayly. ‘‘ There are 
many days of happiness before us yet.’’ 

A strange sound followed his light and confident speech, a sound like loud 
laughter at a long distance. 

‘‘What was that?’’ cried Lady Marguerite, clinging to her lover and 
glancing nervously over her shoulder. ‘‘Oh, Griffith! there! see—that window!” 

‘« Where, dearest ?’’ hesaid. ‘‘I seenothing! Oh,that! Hassome one 
been telling thee tales of yon window crystal ?’”’ 

“‘TIt moved!’’ Lady Marguerite cried, nervously. ‘‘ That horseman and 
the Evil One bent their heads together and laughed !’’ 

‘‘Nay, dear one! Thou art nervous and full of fears. °*Tis nothing but 
an old wife’s tale about yon medallion in the window. They say Sir Ralph 
made it from a magic crystal, and it has a strange power to picture things far 
away in the future, but for my part I have never seen aught in it but that odd 
image of Sir Ralph and the Evil One in close converse. ’Tis all nonsense, 
dear, but still I like not the picture, and I had wished to have it taken away, 
but the workmen could neither break the medallion nor get it out of the window. 
So it needs must stand; but I will have a bit of arras hung across it, if thov 
likest it not, my Marguerite.’ ‘ 

‘¢ Art thou sure ’twill bring no evil?’’ she murmured, doubtfully. 

‘‘ Not to thee,’’ he answered, fondly. ‘‘ The Evil One himself hath no 
power to harm the angels. Butsee! There comes one thou wilt rejoice to see.’’ 

‘‘Father!’’ she cried, joyfully, and was clasped in the arms of an old 
knight who still claimed her proudly as his own. 

It was a happy trio that wandered through the stately halls of Wishton 
Wold, watching the sunset from the tower and spending together the happy 
hours of the bridal eve. 

When the next day dawned it was fair and sweet. The sunshine glanced 
gayly through the stained-glass windows and cast its rainbow lights upon the 
white satin gown of Marguerite Hamilton. 

Her maids had dressed her with wondrous care. The day was Easter 
‘Tuesday, and they had twined her golden braids with white passion-flowers. 
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‘¢ Thou art lovely as a dream!’’ cried the bridegroom, rapturously, when 
he led her forth to meet the brilliant bridal train that was to follow them to 
Wishton Chapel. 

The portal of the door was hung with budding boughs, on the green beyond 
the moat were pitched gay tents where the yeomanry were gathered to celebrate 
the bridal feast. An ox was roasting outside of the castle gates, the trumpets 
sounded their gay fanfaronades, the banners fluttered, and at the altar, where 
Father Sabat stood, Sir Griffith and Lady Marguerite were wed. 

How proudly he led her forth and took his seat beside her in the silken- 
draped palanquin in which they made the tour of the castle. The crowd pressed 
eagerly on all sides with shouts and blessings. Lady Marguerite scattered gold 
bountifully from a long silken purse at her girdle, and the whole air, alive with 
vernal freshness, seemed to vibrate with joyous thanksgiving. 

With her husband’s arm around her, Lady Marguerite watched the dance 
of the tenantry, listening, meanwhile, to his whispered words of love on which 
the piercing sound of a herald’s trumpet broke with harsh alarm. 

A horseman, riding at a gallop, covered with dust and foam, came hurriedly 
forward into the midst of the gay company, waving aloft a parchment that bore 
the royal signature. 

“In the King’s name!’’ he cried; ‘‘ greeting to Sir Griffith Graeme !’’ 

A dead silence fell on the people, who waited in breathless expectancy 
while the herald read :— 

‘‘In the name of the Holy and blessed Lord Jesus, whom I, Richard of 
England, now in Palestine, do most humbly serve, by these writings I do 
command the immediate presence of my leal and trusted subject, Sir Griffith 
Graeme, bidding him this instant to take the vow of the Holy Cross and 
follow me.”” 

‘‘The summons allows one hour of respite,’’ said the herald, briefly.. 
** God save you, Sir Griffith! ”’ 

‘¢ My son, said Father Sabat, touching the arm of the bridegroom, who sat as 
if turned to stone, ‘‘ the king commands.; you must obey. Kneel thou here.”’ 

Like one in a dream, Sir Griffith knelt on the green sward, but his lips 
refused to utter the words that would consecrate the days of his honeymoon to 
war and absence. 

‘* Not now,’’ he murmured. ‘‘ Bless me, father. I will go at once, but I 
pray you let me take the vow in the king’s presence.’’ 

A faint murmur ran through the crowd. Was he not disobeying the 
letter of the royal mandate? 

‘«Peace!’’ said Father Sabat, signing the bridegroom’s head with a holy 
cross. ‘‘I consecrate him to this pilgrimage in the name of Christ. Myson, thou 
mayst not enter again the house of man till the king hath told thee his bidding.’’ 

‘¢Amen!’’ Sir Griffith said, bowing his head, and then he turned witha 
pale face to the bride he must leave in an hour. ‘‘ Dear love,’’ he said, ‘‘grieve 
not for me. Thou art my own wife. Here in my castle thou shalt dwell with 
thy father, safe from all harm, till I have fulfilled my sacred mission, and may 
return to thee. * Doubt me not, my Marguerite; I shall ever love thee with my 
whole soul.”’ 

With sich fond words, he said at last his sad adieux, and an hour hence 
the unhappy bridegroom was galloping away, clad in full armor. 

‘‘Weep not, my daughter,’’ said the old Knight of Hamilton, when the 
day drew near its close, and the last trace of the morning’s festivities had 
vanished away. ‘* Thou must bear thyself like a soldier’s wife, who is brave 
and faithful.”’ 

‘*T will, my father,’’ answered the poor, forlorn bride ; ‘‘ but do thou leave 
me alone awhile till lam more calm and more courageous. ‘This burden is a 
hard one to bear.’’ 
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He let her have her way, and soon she stood alone by the magic window, 
looking out over the hills that rose between her and her lover. The hot tears 
gathered in her eyes, and turning away, she murmured,— 

** How long, my love,—how long must I do without thee? ’’ 

One slender hand she stretched out with an involuntary gesture of appeal, 
and, half-unconsciously, she touched the window, her tremulous fingers resting 
on a small excrescence like a miniature bull’s-eye in blood-red“ glass. 

The sound of a strange chime made her turn with a start, and before her 
very eyes a thin, filmy curtain seemed to rise from over the magic medallion. 
The swarthy figures of Sir Ralph and the Evil One passed swiftly off the scene, 
which changed till she recognized the semblance of the country round about 
Wishton Wold. Under the shadow of a great rock, two villainous-looking men 
appeared. She saw them move, and, as from a distance, she heard their voices 
in low converse. 

‘* But if it should be known that the summons was a forgery,’’ quoth one, 
‘* our heads would pay for it.’’ 

** Pooh! ’’ cried the other. ‘‘ The blithe bridegroom will be well out of the 
way before they suspect anything ; Master Ralph will protect us for his own sake.”’ 

‘* What time is it?’’ whispered the first. 

‘* Time he was here,’’ was the low reply. ‘‘ Hush! I heara horse’s hoofs. 
Art ready, Donald? Point thy dagger well. Let’s not make a bungle of it!”’ 

With a fascinated gaze, I ady Marguerite watched the strange picture. She, 
too, heard the steps of a galloping horse, and in an instant it came to view. 


She knew the animal; it was her husband’s black Arab, and the rider was” 


Sir-Griffith, hurrying on to meet his fate. The assassin raised his arm, the 
horse rounded a curve in the road, and Marguerite uttered one wild shriek. 

‘‘ Griffith, Griffith! Go not on! Death awaits thee there!’’ 

Like a flash the thin curtain seemed to fall over the mystic medallion. Sir 
Ralph and the Evil One glided back upon the scene. When the Knight of 
Hamilton rushed into his daughter’s presence, the magic window bore no mark 
of the change that had passed over it. 

‘‘Father, father!’’ cried the terrified Lady Marguerite, clinging to him 
convulsively. ‘Send some one after Griffith. ‘The king does not want him. 
That was a false summons sent that they might waylay and kill him. Oh, send, 
I implore thee! Ask me not why, but send at once. I know whereof I speak. 
Send, if you love me.’”’ 

No words would soothe her till half a dozen horsemen, fully armed and 
equipped, set out to overtake Sir Griffith on his solitary mission. 

It was after sunset that the captain of the escort reined up his horse in 
obedience to the salute :— 

“Hold, friend! A little help, an’ it please your mercy !’”’ 

A knight in full armor was kneeling down by the roadside loosening the 
trappings of his prostrate steed. 

‘¢ Sir Griffith! ’’ the captain cried. 

‘How now!’’ exclaimed the knight. ‘‘ This is luck, Gascon. A strange 
mishap hath o’ertaken me. But a little while since, as I was riding on at full 
gallop, methought I heard my name called twice in tones of warning, coupled 
with the words, ‘Go not on! Death awaitsthee here!’ I turned’with a start, 
and just then my horse stumbled, laming himself so that I could go no farther.” 

‘‘The poor beast is done for,’’ murmured the captain. ‘‘ Robin, thou 
hadst best finish him with thy sword. Do you take my horse, Sir Knight, and 
I will ride with Squire Harry, here.’ 

‘‘ Thanks, Gascon,’’ Sir Griffith replied, turning away his head, that he 
might not witness the death of his favorite. ‘‘ Poor Aladdin! Thou hast 
served me well,’’ he murmured,—‘‘ but how came you here, my worthy mest 
Methought I left you still making merry over the wedding-feast.’ 
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‘¢*Twas the Lady Marguerite who bade us see that no harm came nigh 
you,’’ Gascon answered. 

‘God bless her sweet soul! ’’ was Sir Griffith’s reply. 

‘« And if it please you, Sir Griffith, we shall ride on with you till you are 
safely out of this dangerous country.”’ 

The young knight made no demur, and the party, now well equipped for 
most emergencies, rode fearlessly on. 

Robin Cuthbert was in the van, and all went well till he suddenly rounded 
a curve in the road and straightway two men in ambuscade sprang out upon him. 

‘‘Help, for the love of heaven !’’ he shouted lustily, and the armed escort swept 
down upon the assassins before they knew what a grievous mistake they had made. 

A very brief combat ensued, for the company made short work of the two 
ruffians. In ten minutes they were lying dead by the roadside, and Robin, the 
only one who had received a wound, was being cared for by his comrades. 

‘‘A light, Gascon,’’ Sir Griffith cried; ‘‘if I mistake not, these are some 
of my cousin’s followers.’’ 

And so the burly villains proved. A paper in the pocket of one told of 
the conspiracy to decoy Sir Griffith from his castle by a false summons and 
assassinate him on the highway. 

‘‘God be praised for my deliverance!’’ cried the young knight. ‘‘ My 
sweet Marguerite! I shall see thee soon again.”’ 

There was great rejoicing at Wishton Wold when the bridegroom came 
back, and much the wonder grew when Lady Marguerite, with her husband’s 
arms around her, told the story of her strange revelation. 

‘Where was it thou laidest thy hand, dear?’’ Sir Griffith said, examining 
the window curiously. 

‘¢T know not,’’ she answered, ‘‘it was the merest chance.”’ 

With a wandering touch, she ran her fingers over the medallion, and just 
at that moment there came a frightful crash. A small missile flew over Lady 
Marguerite’s head, barely grazing her fair forehead. It had come through the 
window, and the shattered fragments of glass were splintered on the hard oak 
floor, not an inch of the mystic medallion remaining entire. 

When the shock of this occurrence had passed, they picked up the missile 
and found it to be a small triangular stone of very hard quality, finely engraved 
with some strange cabalistic characters. It was kept afterwards for many genera- 
tions in the Graeme family, but was never found to be of any special use or 
significance. 

The next morning after this occurrence, Ralph de Lancey was arrested, and, 
for forging the royal signature to a false document, was subsequently beheaded. 

‘* But our wicked kinsman did do us some good,’’ Sir Griffith said to his 
fond young wife. ‘‘If it had not been for that magic window, my cousin Ralph 
might have had his will.’’ 

‘¢ Yes; but if it had not been washed with holy water,’’ Lady Marguerite 
answered, gravely, ‘‘ I am sure it would never have done thee a good office.’’ 

** Nay, love. That window could never have done aught but succor one 
of my blood. Ralph de Lancey knew that, and it was he who broke it.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Lady Marguerite, with a sweet sigh, ‘‘since thou art safe, 
my Griffith, I care not.’’ 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 

Wishton Wold is in ruins now, and the personages of this tale have been 
dead for centuries. Sir Griffith did go afterwards to the Holy Land, and his 
marble effigy, with knees crossed like every true Crusader, lies in the old 
Wishton Chapel. He won fame and honor; his life was a long and happy one. 
Lady Marguerite sleeps by his side, and the descendants of his stalwart sons, 
now known by the name of Graham, are widely scattered both in the Old 
World and the New. 
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THROUGH FIRE. 
BY M. R. HOUSEKEEPER, 
Part L1.—Continued. 


The people of Lakeshore went to their beds and slept that Sunday night,. 
in spite of Joe’s fears to the contrary, and well it was they did so, for no adult 
souis in the community closed their eyes the next night. ‘The horrors of that 
terrible Fifth of September in Eastern Michigan are still so fresh in the minds of 
all, that I may be spared the task of dwelling upon them more than the actual 
facts of my story require. Upon Lakeshore the morning came hot and sultry 
to a preternatural degree; the light breeze from the west brought, instead of 
refreshing coolness, the parching heat of the conflagrations it had been sweeping 
over. All business was suspended; men, and women too, gathered at street 
corners and other prominent places, excited and apprehensive, yet uncertain 
what to do or how much to dread. 

Stragglers and refugees from the south and west were already beginning to 
crowd into the village, and each seemed to vie with the other in the tales of 
horror and distress they told. With each new account the minds of their 
hearers became more undecided and wrought up; the more sanguine still pro- 
testing there could be no danger for their village,—proper precautions being 
taken,—the more timorous already storing their property in caves and cellars 
and making ready for the worst, while between these two classes were the 
irresolute ones whose minds and -actions varied with the opinions of those they 
last conversed with. 

At the saw-mill, Joe and his father had been hard at work since daylight, 
Mr. Manderson being one of those who feared the worst ; having been a sufferer 
from previous forest fires, he knew, better perhaps than many of his neighbors, 
the danger there was to guard against. His own family consisted only of his 
wife and Joe, so that his solicitude was chiefly for the safety of his property. 
Besides the saw-mill and the heavy stock of lumber his yards contained, he 
owned several houses in various parts of the village, and hired help being in the 
panic almost impossible to obtain, Joe and he were both kept too busy to have 
time for forebodings. The promise of Uncle Dan to seek refuge in Port Breeze 
set their minds at ease about their Woodland friends, for Port Breeze was also 
a lake town, and further out of the course of the fire than Lakeshore. 

The gloom and sultriness increased as the day wore on ; by noon a darkness 
more dense than that of midnight had settled over the village, and the wind, 
shifting to the south-west, increased in violence to an absolute gale, hot, scorch- 
ing, life-destroying almost as the simoom of the Arabian desert. By this time 
every pair of hands that was able to work was toiling either in efforts to save 
property or in precautionary measures to check the flames when they reached 
the suburbs of the village. Shortly after noon the first alarm of fire occurred, 
in a forsaken shanty on the outskirts of the town; luckily it was at once dis- 
covered and speedily extinguished ; after this, incessant vigilance was alone the 
price of safety. When the worst had come, when—amidst the intense darkness, 
the suffocating smoke and the roar of the approaching flames—the torrid gale 
seemed to be bringing the fire-demon at a race-horse’s speed upon them ; when 
even the most sanguine began to feel that the lake was soon to be their only 
refuge ; at that very crisis, there came a lull in the wind; there was a short 
interval of blinding, suffocating, sickening quiet in the atmosphere, and then, 
capricicusly,—so faintly at first that none dared whisper the blessed hope to his 
neighbor lest it might prove a disappointment,—there sprang up a breeze from 
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the lake,—a welcome, welcome breath of cool and life-giving air that came to 
the smoke-blinded eyes and laboring lungs as a gift straight from the Almighty. 

Hope brought new strength to exhausted bodies and nerveless arms; the 
afternoon had nearly worn away when the respite came, and then, amid the 
cries and prayers of the women and the congratulations and cheers of the men, 
a night patrol to relieve each other at one-hour intervals was organized, and 
the citizens began to think of seeking their homes for the food and rest they so 
much needed. 

Not only for themselves was such refreshment required ; the village was full 
of refugees from the surrounding country who had been coming in, chased by 
the fire-fiend for hours, and who were still coming in until every house, every 
place of refuge was full, and still the poor stragglers continued to come. 

With lantern in hand, more tired than he had ever before been in his life, 
Joe Manderson approached his father’s house. Just as he did so, two weary, 
faltering human beings reached it before him. ‘Tattered and blackened, bent 
and crippled, as had been so many others who had crossed his path, he failed to 
recognize them until the voice of one of the wayfarers revealed their identity. 

‘‘Keep up, mammy, we’re here; here’s James Manderson’s door; we’re 
safe. Keep up, dearie, keep up.”’ 

‘Uncle Dan!’’ shouted Joe, ‘‘can it be you?”’ 

‘‘Help! help! whoever you are,’’ the old man answered. ‘‘ Don’t you 
see she is just ready to drop? ‘Take her other arm, man ; help her up the steps. 
Mammy, mammy, for God’s sake don’t give up. 

Poor old Aunt Patty was indeed nearly beyond help ; it was only by almost 

carrying her heavy, helpless frame that her husband kept her upon her feet. 
Joe’s help upon the other side came not a second too soon. ‘I thought 
he began, but it was no time for explanations. ‘‘ Where is Miss Marsh?.”’ 
he cried. 

" Confound Miss Marsh,—confound everybody,’’—cried the frantic old 
man ; ‘‘mammy’s dying,—she’ll never live through this; what do I care for all 
the world beside ! ”” 

‘‘T’m not dying, Dan’l,’”’ gasped the old lady, ‘‘ I can stand it a minute or 
two longer. It’s Joey; 1 know him. Go help the school-ma’am, Joey ; father 
don’t know what he’s saying.”’ 

By this time they had mounted the steps of the house and help from inside 
was approaching. Joe laid a heavy hand on Uncle Dan’s shoulder, as his 
father’s strong arms lifted Aunt Patty into the house. 

‘* Where is Miss Marsh, uncle? I must know. Where did you leave her ?’”’ 

‘*Qn the road about two mile south of Lakeshore,’’ said the old man as 
he saw his wife in friendly hands and became at last able to think of other 
interests ; and then, piece by piece, in disjointed fragments, he told enough of 
their story to give the by-standers some idea of what had happened. 

Uncle Dan had been very anxious to send away his wife to Port Breeze the 
preceding evening, but as he was resolute himself not to desert his stock and 
other property as long as there was hope of saving them, he had found it 
impossible to induce her to go. 

‘*We’ll go together, or we'll stay together,’’ was her constant answer; so 
the departure had been postponed until Monday, when the cyclone brought 
the fire upon them with such appalling speed that it had given them no choice 
but to fly for their lives to Lakeshore, the nearest place of refuge. 

‘We got both wagons harnessed, the horses in the first one and the ox- 
team in the other. The women folks was to be piled in the first, which I aimed 
to drive myself, and we stowed all the family truck we had time to get together 
on the other one, which Jeff Halpin was to drive. Halpin’s wife was half crazy 
with fright, and clambered in the wagon the minute Halpin drove it up, while 
Miss Marsh and me were still busy pilin’ things on to the other wagon. Mammy’s 
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rheumatic knee was very bad, and it took her some time to hobble out, even 
with Miss Marsh a-helping her. I was trying to keep the oxen quiet, and I 
called to Halpin to help the women into the head team, when just then there 
came a roar of hot wind and smoke, and Halpin’s wife gave a screech, and,— 
whether it were the horses wouldn’t stand, or he was a-feared to wait, and if it 
was that, the Lord may forgive him, but I never will,—he started his team, and 
off they went like mad, leaving us with no way of escape but the ox-team, 
loaded as it was, and the beasts already unmanageable. We clambered in, 
somehow, and got started, and we got over, maybe, half the road,—I don’t 
rightly know, it was so dark, and everything was so kind of mixed up. I can’t 
tell, neither, where we were, nor how long we were on the rcad; I’m only 
astonished that them beasts didn’t break all our necks long before we got rid of 
"em. I had given up all tryin’ to manage ’em, when at last a tree-trunk that 
lay sheer across the road did the business for us; the oxen got over, but the 
wagon didn’t; we were all spilt out, and was mighty thankful to have no limbs 
broke. We took it on foot after that. Mammy was so lame,—but she had lots 
of pluck, and kept up beautiful for awhile with me on one side of her and the 
little school-ma’am on t’other. Pore little gal! she done her best, but she didn’t 
know the road like I did, and-she kept stumblin’ and fallin’, and got so used up 
that she was worse than no account to help mammy, so I told her at last to let 
go and look out for herself, and I’d get mammy through, or die a-tryin’. That’s 
the last I saw of Miss Marsh; she kept behind us for awhile, but I can’t tell you 
how long. I wasn’t thinkin’ of anybody but mammy, and I don’t know nothin’ 
more than that I got mammy safe through, and I kind 0’ feel—now as if—I was 
—about played-out—myself.”’ 

The last feeble, faltering words were delivered to other ears than those of 
Joe Manderson. Before the old man had ceased to speak, he was at the stable, 
and had brought forth his own fleet riding-horse, which had been standing ready 
saddled all the afternoon in waiting for unknown emergencies. He led him to 
the kitchen door, where a call to his mother brought her to him. 

‘* A bottle of your currant wine, quick, mother,’’ he cried. 

**God bless me, Joey, you aren’t’ But he interrupted her,— 

‘*T am going to find Amy,’’ was all he said, and she, who had long known 
her son’s ill-guarded secret, and whose mother-heart felt instinctively all that he 
was now suffering, said not one word to delay him. As she handed him the 
wine Joe gazed into her anxious face and read there the fears and petitions she 
was holding back from love for him. He stooped from his horse to kiss her. 

** Ask the Lord to help me, mother,’’ he whispered, hoarsely, and then he 
was off, dashing into the darkness where nothing was visible save the lurid glare 
that like the dawn of a fiery day shot up from the horizon toward the zenith. 

He was scarcely conscious what he was doing or where he was going ; 
had he stopped to think, to try to discover by the light of reason a way to 
accomplish his purpose, all courage and strength must have deserted him; the 
hopelessness of his task would have made it impossible. ‘I will save Amy,” 
that was all he thought; and as he pictured her,—lonely, fainting, deserted, 
her woman’s strength utterly inadequate to carry her over the dangers of the 
road to-safety, a courage that was superhuman came to his aid; his own 
weariness was forgotten ; he was unconscious that he had not tasted food since 
morning, and _ that only a few moments before he had been so worn out with 
his day’s hard labor that he had felt barely able to reach his home. Luckily 
his horse was fresh, well-fed, and well-trained, and so used to each other were 
master and beast that the reckless gallop with which the town.was left behind 
them was not only less dangerous than it seemed, but really restful and com- 
posing to the rider. 

To both every foot of the road between Lakeshore and Woodland school- 
house was as familiar as the stable-yard at home. How many times during the 
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last year while the pretty Detroit girl was teaching, and Joe Manderson was 
coming to her to be taught,—the Lord who made them best knew what,—the 
horse and rider had traveled that road. And now, through the smoke and 
darkness, Victor followed it unerringly and with far less fear and reluctance 
than he would have manifested had he been urged through the same dangers on 
a strange road. 

It was about three miles from Lakeshore, if Uncle Dan’s bewildered 
judgment could be relied upon, that the break-down had occurred; within those 
three miles, then, the wandering girl must be found unless in the darkness she 
had wandered from the road, or unless,—horrible possibility !—the flames from 
which she was endeavoring to escape had been too fleet for her. Joe’s heart 
almost ceased to beat as the awful supposition occurred to him. He chased 
it savagely from his mind, yet it lurked near like a horrible spectre, leaping 
forth upon him at every obstacle that lay across the road. And they were 
many. Sometimes broken-down teams or scattered household goods; some- 
times fallen or perished animals, and more than once dead or fainting human 
beings. Bending low, his lantern swinging near the ground, he retraced the 
road his uncle and aunt had lately traversed. Often in the darkness as the 
tottering forms of women, alone or led by men, loomed up, all wending their 
way to the lake as their harbor of refuge, his heart would spring to his mouth 
and the eager cry of ‘‘Amy, Amy!’’ come pleadingly forthe No Amy was 
there to answer, and of the many to whom he addressed anxious inquiries none 
could tell him of the deserted girl. ‘‘ But we might have passed her a dozen 
times, walking, standing, or lying, and not have seen her,’’ said one man, and 
Joe knew that this was true of all. In this time of agonizing terror each could 
care only for himself and those he loved ; the baseness and the glory of humanity 
became alike conspicuous, but to neither did the fate of Amy Marsh make 
special appeal. To none but her boy lover was her peril a personal matter. 

Onward he went on his terrible search. The clay road ran between the 
smoking, lurid fields that so lately had been a sweeping flame, and where even 
yet the fire fought stubbornly the opposing wind from the lake that was driving 
it back upon its own devastated path. The fiat had been uttered, ‘‘ Thus far 
shalt thou come and no further,’’ and no longer able to reach fresh food to 
devour, the flames were dying sullenly away, save here and there where fall- 
ing embers caught some half-burned bush or fence that had escaped the first 
sweep of the flames, and which now darted up a lurid tongue for a few moments 
to awaken fresh fears in the breasts of struggling wayfarers. 

On, on; the progress was slow, for the road and the roadsides and the dry 
ditch that in places ran between the road and what had been timberland, all 
must be carefully seafched by the dim, uncertain light the lantern afforded. 
Surely a mile and a half had been thus traversed; surely she must be near him 
now. He could not have passed her, and she had traveled some distance on the 
road after the break-down, so Uncle Dan had said. Suddenly his horse shied, 
with a shrill snort of uneasiness, if not of fear. An obstacle lay across the road. 
It was a human being, nothing else would so have excited Victor. Joe lowered 
his lantern, and stooped till his head touched his horse’s neck. It was a woman, 
and she was clad in white garments. 

In an instant he was on his knees.by her side. She lay face down upon 
the earth. He lifted one hand, it fell stiff and lifeless from his grasp. He 
passed his hand under her body to raise her from the ground; the heart gave no 
motion beneath his touch. He lifted the head so that his light might fall upon 
the face, it was that of a dead woman; but not, thank God! that of Amy Marsh. 

The great bound his own heart gave told him how fearful had been his 
apprehensions. In that awful moment of suspense Joe Manderson left boyhood 
behind him, and the voiceless thanksgiving that went up to his Maker sprang 
from the depths of a strong man’s soul. 
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The body that he held in his arms was that of a girl, younger, perhaps, 
than Amy, and she was quite dead, suffocated, probably, by the smoke. Spite 
of his hurry and anxiety, he could not bear to leave the poor creature in the 
road. For Amy’s sake he lifted her and carried her to the roadside where no 
passing hoof or wheel could touch her, and then mounted his horse and rode on. 

And where, meanwhile, was the object of his search? 

Unable longer to be of use to poor old Mrs. Manderson, feeling herself, 
even before Uncle Dan had put the cruel thought into words, more of a 
hindrance than a help, Amy had fallen behind the old couple and tried to 
follow them on their way. But Uncle Dan, though old, was still strong and 
vigorous, and his love for his wife almost brought back to him the energy of his 
youth. Halfcarrying, half urging her along, spurred by the terrors that rushed 
behind them,—knowing that delay was danger, to break down, certain death,— 
he pushed forward with a strength far superior to that of the slight girl who 
struggled unassisted behind them. As she found herself unable to keep up with 
them, despair robbed her of her little remaining strength; her limbs grew 
nerveless, and her oppressed lungs, already laboring hard to fulfil their duty, 
were unable to bear the added task imposed upon them when she gave way at 
last to a burst of hysterical sobs. To her fear-excited imagination the flames 
that roared behind her seemed to be gaining upon her and folding her in; the 
heat seemed to grow fiercer, the smoke denser, and at last she felt that she 
could go no further; she must die, and it was almost with a feeling of relief that 
she gave up all effort to save herself. She fell, but as she did so some animal. 
rushed past her in the darkness and roused her for a moment to renewed 
exertion. Shuddering as she thought how narrowly she had escaped the crushing 
hoofs, she dragged herself to the roadside and crawled into the shallow ditch 
that bordered it. The act saved her. Her fate must have been that of the girl 
whom Joe had borne from under his horse’s hoofs had not the atmosphere below 
the level of the road been just free enough from smoke to sustain respiration ; 
probably, too, the wind had shifted about this time, and the air had thus 
become clearer. Amy believed that she was dying, however, and now that the 
struggle for life was over, she felt no apprehension. ‘‘ 1 do not suffer,’’ she thought, 
‘I shall die easily. It is just like going to sleep, and when I wake up I shall be 
with mother and father and Jesus. 1 have more who love me in heaven than I 
have on earth. Jenny and the girls will cry for me a little, but they’ll soon 
forget me. No one will mourn for me very much except Joe—poor Joe fs 
and with his name upon her lips consciousness deserted her. 

Was she dreaming of him? Had he, too, died and awakened with her in 
heaven? Surely it was his voice she heard calling her name in a tone so full of 
anguish that unconsciously she repeated the words that Had been last upon her 
lips, —*‘‘ Poor Joe.”’ ‘ 

“You are alive! You know me! God in heaven I do thank you!”’ 
Then Amy opened her eyes, and with a gasp struggled back to life. The light 
of the lantern revealed to her the familiar face that bent over her; he was 
rubbing her hands and fanning her, and he now forced her to swallow a little 
of the wine he had brought with him. Soon she was strong enough to raise her 
head. 

**T thought I had died,’’ she said. ‘I haven’t been a very good girl, I 
know, but I was sure I was going to wake up in heaven.”’ 16 

Joe could not speak except to urge upon her a little more of the reviving 
wine. With returning life came back renewed desire for it. With his help she 
struggled to her feet, and, as he turned to reach the bridle of his horse, she 
clung to his arm with almost frantic eagerness. 

‘*Don’t leave me, Joe,’’ she cried piteously, ‘‘I can hardly stand, I know 
I cannot walk. If you leave me I shall die, surely.”’ 

‘*T’ll never leave you, Amy, unless you send me from you,’’ he said, and, 
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though there were no protestations of affection, no caresses, none of the demon- 
stativeness she was so accustomed to in him, Amy felt in her heart of hearts that 
she could rely upon him ; she was safe and cared for. It was no longer a boy’s 
fancy, but a strong man’s love that was guarding her life. 

He mounted his horse and lifted her up before him, and, she leaned her 
head upon his shoulder with a great sigh of relief and contentment. ‘The home- 
ward ride was a slow one; over the obstructed road Victor with his double load 
could not make very rapid progress. But all imminent danger was past, every 
step they took in the direction of the lake brought them into a fresher and 
cooler atmosphere, and relieved from her late terrors, feeling so safe with that 
strong, protecting arm about her, Amy lay peaceful and happy as a child upon 
its mother’s breast. 

She was so very still that once Joe bent his head anxiously, half afraid that 
she had ceased to breathe. ‘‘Amy?’’ he said. She did not speak, but lifting 
her hand stroked his cheek lightly, and quite content with the voiceless answer, 
he held her to him a little closer and they rode on. 

It was past midnight when they at last stopped at the door, which was 
thrown open before they reached it. Joe’s mother stood upon the threshold 
peering eagerly out into the darkness. 

‘*Ts it you, Joey?’’ she asked, in a tone tremulous with anxiety. 

‘¢ Yes, mother, and I’ve found Miss Marsh.’’ 

‘Tf you had been ten minutes later your father and I would have been out 
to hunt you both,’’ Mrs. Manderson cried, and with a burst of relieving tears 
she hugged both Joe and Amy to her capacious bosom. 

Mr. Manderson led off Victor to his stable, and the wanderers entered the 
house to obtain the rest and refreshment they so much needed, though sleep at 
such a time was impossible. The long, long hours of darkness at last passed 
away, and when daylight again made its appearance the citizens of Lakeshore 
realized how much they had to be thankful for, as the sufferings and losses of 
others became known to them. ‘The maimed, the blinded, the sick were pouring 
into the village at every avenue, a pitiful, a heart-rending sight ; and worse than 
all, no less than twelve charred and mutilated corpses were also borne to them, 
during the day, begging the only favor humanity could now bestow,—Christian 
burial. 

Incessant watchfulness, too, was still necessary to guard against the danger 
of the flames again arising, so that there was work in plenty for all who were 
able to do it. Foremost among the workers, a leader here, a helper there, was 
Joe Manderson. Quiet and subdued as he had never been known to be before, 
yet always ready and helpful, none was in such demand, and save for a very few 
minutes at noon Amy saw nothing of him the whole day long. 

He did not come in to supper until all the other members of the family 
were through ; indeed Amy did not know he had come in until Mrs. Manderson 
entered the room where she was sitting with Aunt Patty,—who had not been able 
to leave her bed since carried to it the night before,—and whispered to her, 
**Go into my room and talk to Joey awhile, Miss Marsh; he’s clean tired out, 
poor boy, and is feeling desp’ rate blue.”’ 

Amy obeyed promptly, yet when she reached the door of the room to which 
she had been directed, she stood for some moments with her hand upon the 
knob, a feeling of timidity, quite new to her where her ex-pupil was concerned, 
creeping over her. 

At last she entered the room. Joe was leaning back in an arm-chair by an 
open window looking out very gravely upon the gathering clouds in the twilight 
sky that promised the longed-for rain before morning. He would have risen as 
she entered, but Amy checked him. 

‘‘ Don’t get up, I know you are tired to death,’’ she said, and came over 
to where he sat, and stood by his chair with her hand resting upon the back. 
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** You have been kept so busy—I have heard from half a dozen sources how 
much you were doing—that you have given me no chance to speak to you, and 
yet I must tell you how very, very thankful Iam to you. You saved my life, Joe ’’ 

“Yes, 1 guess I did,’’ said Joe, and as he said no more Amy hardly knew 
how to continue the conversation. How violently her heart was beginning to 
beat! Could this quiet, reticent man, with the grave face and reserved demeanor 
be the saucy, impetuous boy who was making such violent love to her in the 
woods little more than one week ago? She stood a moment longer, and as he 
still made no attempt to renew the conversation, she turned away. 

‘* Now that I have tried to say, ‘ thank you,’ Joe,—though words can’t tell 
you what I feel about it,—I think I will go back to Aunt Patty; you are so tired 
that I see you want to be quiet.”’ 

** Don’t go, Miss Marsh,’’ he said, and he rose as he spoke and pushed 
back the chair from the window. Then he stood with his head against the sash, 
again looking silently out upon the clouds. 

**I believe we will have rain before morning, and every drop that comes 
will be as precious as a diamond,’’ he said, at last. 

Amy was just as desirous for rain as anybody, but somehow the subject did 
not interest her much just now. Just as she was making up her mind to a 
second start for the door, Joe spoke again. 

‘*T was just thinking of you, when you came in.”’ 

** Were you?’’ said Amy, faintly. 

‘<Yes,’’ continued Joe, with his face turned resolutely skyward. ‘‘I was 
just thinking how right you were in what you said to me that Sunday in the 
woods, and how very ridiculous I must have seemed to you. 

**] say a great many things I don’t mean,’’ said Amy. 

‘* You said some very wise things that day.’’ 

‘For instance ?’’ questioned Amy, with a faint laugh. 

‘*You said that when people wanted to marry they ought to love each 
other, and that if they didn’t nothing else was of any consequence.” 

**T don’t remember having said so,’’ said Amy, ‘‘ but it is true, nevertheless.” 

‘*T did not understand what you felt and meant until I saw Uncle Dan and 
Aunt Patty last night. He’s an awkward, crusty old man, and she’s a fat and 
clumsy old woman, and yet they love each other now just as they did fifty years 
ago, when they were young like youand me. That’s real love ; 1 know what it is 
now. I want to feel that way toward my wife when I marry, and I want the girll 
marry to feel that way toward me, or else I’d rather never have a wife at all. Would 
it not be awful for a man to love his wife that way, and she not care for him?”’ 

© Yes,’’ said Amy. 

‘So, then, this is what I wanted to say,’’ and Joe drew a long breath as 
if mustering all his resolution: ‘‘I am very much obliged to you for treating 
me like the fool I was the other day, and I beg your pardon for having been 
such an ill-bred brute; I wonder you could ever bear to come near me again.”’ 

‘You are so good at remembering my words I wonder you don’t remember 
some other things I said,’?’ Amy murmured, with downcast head. 

‘*T remember a// you said; particularly that you didn’t love me one bit, 
and that you couldn’t, because I was nothing but a boy.’’ 

‘¢ And then I said,’’ continued Amy, talking very fast and growing very 
red, ‘“‘if you weren’t a boy, I thought it was very likely I should, and—and 
Joe, after last night you will never seem like a boy to me again.”’ 

Joe’s attention was at last withdrawn from the clouds; he stooped to read 
more clearly in the dusk his companion’s face. ‘‘Amy,’’ he said, huskily, 
‘* does that mean you love me?”’ 

«‘ Of course it does,’’ said Amy, and the next moment his arms were around 
her waist, and hers were around his neck, but which event was first to occur it 
behooves not a prudent historian to record. 
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MR. RAYMOND’S REASON. 
BY DULCIE WEIR. 
See Frontispiece. 


‘‘T won’t have that fellow Liggett coming here so often,’’ said old Mr. 
Raymond, with the heavy scowl in which he sometimes indulged, in spite of his 
kindly nature. ‘‘I don’t see why you encourage him, mother. He is no match 
for Beulah. What has a young author to keep a wife on? He is poor as a 
parson.”’ 

‘«So were you, Casper, when I married you,’’ said Grandma, quietly. 

‘¢Yes; but I had a chance, and he hasn’t.’’ 

‘‘ He may make his way without one.”’ 

‘*‘May—yes. But then again he mayn’t. You and I have been very 
happy together, Katharine,’’ he added, in a softer tone, ‘‘ but now that we have 
had our experience in life, you can see as well as I, that it was a very risky thing 
for us to marry on nothing and trust to luck.. We were fortunate, but suppose 
we had not been? What could we have done for George and Richard and 
Stella? What could we do now for these orphan children ?”’ 

‘¢T would not want Beulah to marry Mr. Liggett now,’’ Grandma interposed. 
“They could wait awhile, I suppose.’’ 

‘¢This waiting is very unsatisfactory,’’? observed Mr. Raymond; ‘‘and 
young people sometimes get tired of it. It is a great deal better to keep them 
apart and discourage all such ideas until they are in a position to do as they 
feel inclined.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps it is,’’ said Grandma, with a soft sigh. ‘‘ But Mr. Liggett seems 
like such a nice young man. _ I think he would make Beulah a good husband.”’ 

‘¢There are plenty of others just as good,’’ said Mr. Raymond, smiling. 
“The husbands are not all dead yet, and a girl like Beulah will have plenty of 
suitors. Liggett may come once in awhile, if he likes. I have-no objection to 
him; he seems like a gentlemanly fellow. But I hope, mother, that you won’t 
encourage them in any such folly as love-making.’’ 

Grandma said nothing. She knew he would be furious if she told him that 
they needed very little encouragement, for Warren Liggett had plighted his faith 
to Beulah, and Grandma stood between the lovers and grandpa’s indignation. 
Of course this was a piece of real womanly folly ; but when could a woman, old 
or young, resist the fascination of a love affair? When she is too old to have 
them herself, she meddles with other women’s. 

‘*It is of no use talking now, my dear,’’ she said to Beulah, who was anxious 
to hear the result of this interview. ‘* Your grandfather won’t listen to any- 
thing now. You and Warren must wait. If Warren makes his way me 

‘‘TIf!’’ cried Beulah. ‘‘ Of course he will make his way. But we are quite 
willing to wait, Grandma,—only we should be so much happier if we could be 
formally engaged. You don’t know how dreadful it makes me feel to accept all 
of Warren’s attentions in secret, as though I were ashamed of them. Last night 
when I played at the Commencement he wanted to send me a bouquet, but you 
know grandpa would have been very angry, and y 


’ 








‘« Oh, well,’’ said Grandma, soothingly, as she glanced at the old mahogany 
console which was covered with hot-house roses wrapped up in white-paper 
envelopes, ‘‘ you had plenty of flowers anyhow.”’ 

‘¢ But I’d rather have had one little bunch of violets from Warren than all 
of those,’’ said Beulah, with a mist in her sweet eyes. 
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‘Yes, I know,’’ said Grandma, stroking her little dimpled hand softly. 
‘¢But you mustn’t encourage Warren to send you expensive bouquets. You 
know that if you are ever going to be married you must learn to economize now.” 

‘* But a bunch of violets don’t cost much,’’ said Beulah, wilfully. ‘* Warren 
could afford that, I’m sure.’’ 

She looked out of the window wistfully, wondering why it was that the 
sweetest joy ‘n life, the joy of loving, should be clouded by such shadows. It 
was the sound of scampering feet that made her rise. ‘‘ There are the children!” 
she said, wiping her eyes furtively. 

‘*Here’s a letter for you, Beulah,’’ said golden-haired Amy, holding aloft 
an envelope which Beulah snatched eagerly. 

Grandma smiled, for the April shower of tears gave place to a look of 
happiness, and Beulah slipped the letter into her pocket. 

** And here’s something else,’’ said Georgy, producing a firm thick roll in 
a manilla wrapper. 

‘‘Tsit a valentine?’’ queried Mabel. ‘‘ Bridget said it was from your beau.” 

** Bridget is very impertinent,’’ said Beulah, reddening under the keen 
gaze of her little sister’s inquiring eyes. ‘‘It is nothing but a paper, I guess, 
No! It’s a magazine.’’ 

‘« Why, if it isn’t Godey’s!’’ cried Grandma, as a familiar yellow wrapper 
was disclosed to view. ‘‘ I remember that magazine when I was a girl. It was 
the only one we had fifty years ago. ‘There are plenty of imitators now, but in 
those days it was without a rival. Everybody took it, and oh! how eagerly we 
used to watch for the coming of the numbers from month to month.‘ We relied 
on it for everything. All of our ball-dresses were made by its patterns; we 
read its stories and quoted its poetry ; we sang its songs and copied its pictures. 
The very first dancing-lesson I ever had, I learned out of Godey’s, for we didn’t 
have dancing-masters in the country; and, Amy, you know that spice cake 
you’re so fond of? I learned how to make that years and years ago out of a 
recipe in Godey’s.”’ 

Beulah was turning over the crisp leaves with a girl’s pleasure in what 
concerned her sex. 

‘* Let me look at it, my dear,’’ said Grandma, taking out her glasses and 
rubbing them on a soft silk handkerchief. ‘‘ Well, well. It looks just as 
bright as ever. I shouldn’t wonder if it would outlive us all yet. It has 
changed a good deal since I knew it,’’ she added as she turned over the leaves, 
‘*but not for the worse apparently. Mabel, look here. Isn’t that a sweet little 
picture of that baby and the big dog? See how near the water the baby is? 
But the dog is taking care of it. He won’t let it fall in.’ 

The children pressed around her, Amy on one side and Mabel on the other. 
Georgy was absorbed in an illustrated advertisement on the cover. 

‘* Dear Warren!’’ Beulah murmured, as she stole away to read her letter. 

It contained good news surely, for her face brightened with more than the 
soft glow of love. 

‘‘ My darling,’’ wrote her lover, ‘‘I send you this morning a copy of a 
magazine which has always been a great favorite with the ladies; I feel pretty 
sure you will like it. It was a sore trial to me that I could not send you some 
flowers last evening when you played so beautifully. I was most proud and 
happy. But I knew that I had better not, so I send you in place of a bouquet 
a subscription to Godey’s Lady’s Book. Perhaps it may serve even better than 
the flowers would have done to remind you of the giver, since it will come to 
you regularly every month, and prove a continuous remembrance.’ 

‘** Did you know your grandfather used to be connected with this magazine 
when he was young?”’ interrupted Mrs. Raymond, looking up from the Lady’s 
Book, which seemed to interest her deeply. 

‘Did he?’’ Beulah said, absently, and went on reading. 
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In another moment she uttered a cry of delight. 

‘‘Oh, Grandma!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Warren has gotten a position on the 
editorial staff, and he gets a salary ep 

‘¢Ahem!’’ said Grandma, glancingat Amy. ‘‘‘ Little pitchers,’ my dear.”’ 

‘‘Read that about the little baby and the dog,’’ said Mabel. ‘Is ita 
pretty story?”’ 

‘<It is not exactly a story,’’ said Grandma, adjusting her glasses, ‘‘ but it 
is a very pretty little poem.’’ 

She settled herself as she spoke, and began to read aloud the lines :— 





“There never were chums like 
Rover and Fred; 

You always found one with the other. 
They both were born in the month of May, 
And Rover was born on Fred’s birthday, 

So he was called Fred’s brother.” 


Grandma read on, not noticing that Beulah had slipped out to finish her 
letter in her own room. ‘This was rather lucky as it happened, for after a few 
moments in came old Mr. Raymond, equipped for his ride. 

‘See here, Casper,’’ said Grandma, holding up the magazine. ‘‘ Here is 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.”’ 

‘‘ Why, bless my soul!’ cried he, looking over and under his glasses. ‘I 
haven’t seen Godey’s for years. It looks very thrifty, too. I tell you what, 
mother, the fittest w// survive. Why I used to work in the office of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book when I wasn’t much bigger than Georgy there. They used to 
print the magazine then on a little hand-press, and I carried the sheets for the 
printer. I was a sort of printer’s devil, as they call them. Well, well! And 
this is my old friend Godey’s.”’ 

‘*You were in that office when I first knew you,’ 
on his shoulder, and glancing over it. 

‘So I was,’’ said Mr. Raymond; ‘and poor asa preacher, too. But I tell 
you, mother, that office was the making of me. I worked hard, and crept up 
step by step, till I had a place at the top, and money enough to start in the 
publishing business myself.’’ 

‘<I was so proud of you,’’ said Grandma, smoothing his scant white hair 
very tenderly. ‘‘I remember the day when you told me that you had been 
appointed managing editor. We took a holiday, and went to see the Irving 
gallery. Don’t you remember ?’’ 

‘So we did,’’ said the old man, smiling. ‘‘ That was over forty years ago. 
There have been many changes since then. I'll drop in and see the publishers 
when I go down town this morning.” 

He was in a very good humor, as he drove down the street in his handsome 
landau. A great many people bowed to him as he passed by. Casper Raymond, 
the retired partner of the richest publishing firm in the city, was a man who 
commanded much attention. His carriage stopped in front of a handsome 
five-storied brick building on Arch Street, on the front of which was a sign, 
announcing the locality of the offices of Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

‘‘ This is a very different looking place from the offices I used to know,”’ 
he said, as he entered a handsomely furnished apartment, luxuriously carpeted, 
and hung with elegant pictures. The walls were covered with a soft-toned 
paper, the ceiling elaborately frescoed, and a pleasant light was diffused through- 
out the room through blue, red, and amber glass. The telephone, the caligraph, 
and messenger service were all in the force, and the brisk atmosphere of business 
was apparent everywhere. 

“<Can I see the editor?’’ Mr. Raymond asked, handing his card to a clerk. 

“¢ Mr. is not in, sir,’’ was the reply ; ‘‘ but you can see his assistant.’” 
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He was shown intoa very cosy little sanctum, where a gentleman of youthful 
but dignified appearance greeted him politely. There was something familiar 
about his face, but Mr. Raymond could not place him. 

** Are you Mr. ’s assistant ?’’ he queried, with the calm assurance 
which age and wealth permit. ‘‘ You are rather a young man for an editor.’’ 

‘* Not too young, I hope, sir,’’ was the pleasant reply. ‘‘ Experience and 
ability are the only things absolutely necessary to an editor.’’ 

‘* That is so,’’ said Mr. Raymond, smiling. ‘‘If you can only get a man 
who has the proper amount of both, he is none the worse qualified for being 
young. I suppose you don’t happen to know that I used to be connected with 
the magazine myself, in my younger days?’’ 

“*In old Mr. Godey’s time,’’ said the editor. ‘‘Oh, yes. I have often 
heard of you in connection with the book.’? 

So they were launched forth upon a conversation concerning the magazine, 
its career and improvements. Mr. Raymond was taken all over the building, 
and shown the present methods of managing and publishing the book. His 
guide was a gentleman of unusually pleasant manners, and of brilliant conver- 
sational ability. 

‘* He won't stick in the mud,’’ thought Mr. Raymond, as he listened to the 
young editor’s terse, comprehensive talk. ‘‘ That man has a career before him.” 

Before they parted they were the best of friends. 

‘* May I ask, sir, to whom I am indebted for so much information?’’ Mr. 
Raymond said as he was leaving, and the editor put into his hand a neatly 
engraved card at which the old man glanced, but which he could not read till 
he was seated comfortably in his carriage and could get out his glasses. 

‘Warren Trafford Liggett !’’ he read with utter amazement. ‘‘Wel//”’ 

He went home in a brown study over a copy of Godey’s with which 
Mr. Liggett had presented him. There was an uncommonly good story in that 
number, a strong, well-written serial, published over a name he did not recognize. 

«Tt is well edited,’? mused Mr. Raymond ; and two or three days after- 
wards Warren Liggett was utterly overcome to receive from him an invitation to 
dine at the Bellevue. 

‘*T am very much pleased with your book,”’ said the ex-publisher. ‘‘ You 
have some excellent things in it. Would you mind telling me who wrote the 
serial which is now running? I think it is remarkably clever. That writer is 
bound to make a stir in the world before long.’’ 

Warren flushed with pleasure as he mentioned the title, for it was one of 
his own stories. 

‘«T am very glad you liked my little effort,’’ he said, modestly. 

‘‘What!’’ cried Mr. Raymond. ‘ Did you write that?”’ 

‘«T did.”’ 

Mr. Raymond reached across the table, and shook hands with the young man. 

‘* Liggett,’’ he said, warmly, ‘‘I have not done you justice. You havea 
good head. You will make your way, and any woman might be proud to call 
you her husband.”’ , 

‘‘ There is only one to whom I should care to accord that privilege,’’ said 
Warren, with sudden boldness. 

‘‘Do you mean my grand-daughter, Beulah?’’ said the old man, witha 
smile. ‘‘ Well, I had no idea it had gone that far, but, if she will have you, 
Liggett, you may have her.’’ 

‘‘ Oh, sir,’’ cried Warren, with a lover’s rhapsody, but Mr. Raymond deftly 
cut short his joyous ebullition, and they went home together. y 

‘‘If I had sent you a bouquet, it never would have happened,’’ said 
Warren when he sat by Beulah’s side, her acknowledged suitor, and happy 
asaking. ‘‘ It was that copy of Godey’s that brought your grandfather down 
to the office.’’ 
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‘¢ Yes,’’ answered Beulah, fondly; ‘* but he would have found you out some 
y; y 


day, anyhow. 


I always knew he would.’’ 


‘¢T think he had a lingering fondness for the magazine, though,’’ persisted 


’ 


if I had been anywhere else.’ 


‘I think that my being there made a deeper impression on him than 


They were married last Christmas-time, and old Mr. Raymond’s wedding- 
gift was a check, which enabled Warren to enter the field of journalism on his 


own account. 


He is still a frequent contributor to Godey’s, under a well-known 


nom de plume, but he has bought out an interest in a newspaper, and will here- 
after be known in the circle of daily journalism. 





THE LOVE 


Katie came into my study with the pan and 
brush in hand; 

The dusting soon was over, yet the girl did 
blushing stand. 

She was toying with a letter which a foreign 
post-mark bore, 

It had come to Pennsylvania from Erin’s 
lovely shore. 

«‘ What is it, Katie ?’’ I asked her; ‘Is there 
aught that I can do?” 

And, as she stood there blushing, ‘Shall I 
read that note for you?” 

“?Tis a letter from auld Ireland,” and she 
blushed a deeper red, 

‘An’ if ye’d plaze’’—she faltered, then out 
the room she fled. 

What’s wrong with Katie, I wondered, her 
actions are so queer. 

But patiently I waited, knowing well that soon 
I'd hear. 

“Come in!” I quickly answered, as I heard a 
timid knock, 

And wondered why her fingers seemed to 
tremble on the lock. 

Her cheeks were red as roses and again as 
white as snow— 

The pretty blushes seemed to chase each other 
to and fro. 

She had the letter in her hand, and a bunch 
of cotton soft; 

With trembling voice at last she spoke (but 
after failures of.)— 

“Tis a letter from auld’ Erin; it’s me can’t 
rade a word, 

An’ if ye plaze,”’ she stammered, * ’twas sint 
by Pat McCord.” 


LETTER. 


«‘ Shall I read it, Kate ?”’ 
*bout to ask the same, 

For ’tis me can niver rade it, the more it is a 
shame— 

But, your riv’rence won’t be angry, ’tis a love 
letther, shure, 

An’ Patrick writes so tinderly, he wouldn’t 
like that your 

Ears should hear at all, at all. 
he bears to me 

Is as dape as Lake Killarney and as boundless 
as the sea! 

So, if your riv’rence plazes, (it’s me don't 
loike to shpake 

What's on me moind; there’s no offince in- 
tended), would you take 

This co/fon when you rade it, and stuff it in 
your ear? 

An’ Patrick’s love he’ll tell to me, but you 
will niver hear.” 

I assented to her wish, stopped the cotton in 
my ear, 

Read the tender missive to her, which called 
forth both smiles and tears. 

’Twas an honest, manly letter; spoke of love 
both deep and true, 

And of how his Katie darling, 
not for me nor you. 

Said Kate: ‘I’m thankful to yez. An’ your 
riv’rence is so wise— 

Could you now wroite to Patrick, an’ let me 
blindfold your eyes ?” 

So Patrick got his letter, which I managed 
slow to write, 

And Katie vowed, “ of niver a word his riv- 
erence got sight.” 


“ Why, sur, I was 


For the love 
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THE GYPSY’S PROPHECY. 
BY MARY SCOTT BOYD. 


‘¢Come, hurry up, Frank, you lazy dog, you. Here we have been waiting 
full halfan hour. Lizzie, even, has lost her patience, and ¢hat is saying a good 
deal.’ The speaker laughed heartily, and, turning to the lady behind him, 
added, ‘‘ What a dear old fellow he is, though. I doubt if anything could hurry 
him. I verily believe he would go to his own wedding with just such a 
leisurely step.’’ 

Mrs. Manning laughed, too, as she said, ‘‘ Oh, Tom, what absurdity. He 
will be stirred up one of these days, rest assured. I do not think he can go 
through life always such an indifferent Frank,’’ and with a smile of welcome 
she made a place by her side for their tardy friend, a fine-looking man, full 
thirty years of age, erect and tall, with brown eyes and hair, and a graceful, 
insouctant manner which fitted him well, and seemed in keeping with his hand- 
some face and figure. 

As the driver gave rein to the spirited horses, and their light, open wagon 
rolled down the shaded main street of the little town of Mohawk, Mrs. Man- 
ning began: ‘‘ Now, Frank, you really must give me an opportunity to vindicate 
my words. ‘Tom says you will creep to your wedding, and I say you w#// not. 
Pray, how can we decide the important question unless the wedding takes place?’’ 

‘¢Put up much money?’ came the questioning reply. 

‘* Not a penny; I never bet, and I never let Tom,’’ was the quick retort, 
and the lady frowned severely upon the smiling face which looked teasingly into 
her own. Then/in a coaxing tone she continued, ‘‘I am sure you would love 
to be settled in life. Now wouldn’t you? You are getting dreadfully cross- 
grained and set in your ways. You really need a good wife.’? Frank laughed 
good-humoredly, and Mrs. Manning talked on. ‘‘ This trip to Richfield will 
be just the thing; you will have plenty of pretty girls to choose from to-day.’’ 

‘‘T have no doubt of it,’’ was his answer. . ‘‘I have friends both at the 
Spring House and the American, and they write Richfield is unusually gay. 
Of course, my chances with any one whom I might fancy are beyond dispute. 
You will probably hear me carolling, ‘ Prithee, pretty maiden, will you marry 
me?’ All I ask is to have you see how quickly she’ll say, ‘ Yes.’”’ 

** You conceited fellow! Tom is right; you are too lazy even to argue 
with me,’’ and Mrs. Manning tried to look very indignant while she added, ‘‘I 
am going to free myself from the responsibility of getting you settled, and think 
of something more satisfactory—this lovely country, for instance, through which 
we are passing.’’ 

They had been driving up the long ascent from the Valley of the Mohawk, 
and as they looked back, a charming prospect lay below them. ‘‘ Do you 
remember what Tom Moore sang of that winding stream ?’’ asked Tom, as he 
pointed to the silver line, threading its way through the level Herkimer plains, 
and he recited,— 


. “Rushing, alike untired and wild, 
Through shade that frown’d, and flowers that smiled ; 
Flying by every green recess, 
That woo’d him to its calm caress, 
Yet, sometimes turning with the wind 
As if to leave one look behind. 


‘Those certainly are charming words,”’ assented Lizzie, as Tom finished 
his quotation; ‘‘ but do not talk to me of Tom Moore’s praises of our country. 
66 
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My blood boils every time I think of the letters he wrote home, after receiving 
the kindnesses and attentions which were showered upon him by us Americans. 
You know, he agreed with the Frenchman, who said the savages were the only 
high-bred gentlemen in America.”’ 

‘* Poor little Lizzie!’’ said Tom, ‘she forgets we have not always been the 
cultured people we are now; she forgets, too, that kindly-hearted Tom Moore 
was writing only a few years after the close of our war for independence, and the 
memories of our rebellion against the mother-country were still fresh in his 
mind. You know, dear, he talked against the people, not the country; and as 
long as he could say pleasant things of shat, we must forgive him all the rest.”’ 

Tom laughed at his wife’s unwillingness to yield to his argument, and then 
continued, as they drove on, ‘‘If you enjoy these views, upon our return by 
the other road, you will find tenfold more-enjoyment,—the views there are much 
finer and of greater extent. I never until recently appreciated the beauty of 
this region. My first drive through here was under delightful circumstances. 
You remember, Lizzie, I was the guest of Mr. Bell.—He is a genial Herkimer 
lawyer, Frank, whom I had the good fortune to meet.—He took me to the 
Springs, and back by way of his farms. ll this is historic ground, you know, 
and every hill and valley suggested some interesting story to my companion, 
who, like myself, was an enthusiastic admirer of Nature. We had unsurpassingly 
lovely views to delight us. Grain-fields, meadows, and woods lay before us in 
their many-shaded greens, and wooded hill upon hill touched the sky which, as 
we drove home, was crimson and gold in the sunset glow. It was a picture 
never to be forgotten.’’ 

‘*Stop laughing at my enthusiasm!’’ Tom cried, as ‘his companions 
seemed to be indulging in a little quiet mirth. ‘If you two have no poetry in 
your souls, and cannot pardon a little flight on my part, perhaps you will be 
interested in the practical outlook for this country. It is unsurpassed as an 
agricultural district. Look at these fertile farms.’’ He pointed to the land 
through which they were driving, adding, ‘In all the miles—fourteen or fifteen 
—over to Richfield, you will find just such high cultivation at every turn.’’ 

It was the latter part of July, and the fields were a sight to rejoice a farmer’s 
eyes. From some of the meadows and uplands, the hay had been already 
harvested ; in others, the mowing-machine was noisily working, while men and 
women were busy turning the freshly-mown grass to the sun. Here was a field 
of barley, another of oats, then for a stretch of road were acres on either side, 
yellowing with the great heads of beardless wheat. As the carriage rolled on, 
the merry party forgot their badinage in admiration of the beautiful, quiet pros- 
pect. Neat farm-houses were passed, where in the kitchen-gardens bloomed 
the bright geraniums and pinks, with the tall sunflowers and hollyhocks one 
always sees in country gardens. There was an air of comfort, of thrift, about 
the houses, and about those whom they met driving and walking along the 
road, and Frank finally exlaimed: ‘‘I think I shall give up the banking business 
and turn farmer.’’ Whereupon the chaffing began again. 

‘“«Who would be the farmer’s wife? You will soon be in Richfield, Frank, 
and then your opportunities for choice will begin. By the way, there comes 
some summer boarders now,’’ cried Tom, as a noisy load of young people met 
them, shouting and laughing like district-school children freed for their nooning. 
What is it about summer boarders, as a class, which betrays them to be such ? 
Is it because of the total unrestraint of manner, the hilarity, the apparent 
surprise at, and delight in, anything and everything, from a mountain to a 
mole-hill, they all exhibit, that upon seeing them, you immediately decide 
that, to an individual, they have been shut up in some fortress, perhaps inured 
to solitary confinement for the whole past years of their lives, and are just /¢ 
loose? Such thoughts as these were passing through Frank’s mind when they came 
in sight of a gypsy encampment. Three or four wagons were drawn under the 
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shade of some beech trees; horses were tethered near, and a score of children 
played and quarrelled about. 

‘‘T wonder if there is the usual fortune-teller in the camp?”’ said Tom, 
and, as if in answer to his query, a glimpse was caught of an old woman crouching 
before a fire, over which hung the time-honored kettle. She was crooning a 
low, dismal air, and scarcely lifted her eyes to notice the approach of the 
strangers. 

** Come, let us have our fortunes told,’’ said Mrs. Manning, impulsively. 
‘‘T am sure, Tom, you and I ought to consult a gypsy queen, once at least, in 
our lives.”’ 

‘‘Much gypsy queen she,’’ was his rejoinder. ‘‘ But carry your point, 
my dear.’’ 

They were soon laughing over the prosaic fortunes predicted for Tom and 
his wife. * 

‘<T fear, Tom, we looked like too staid a married couple to have anything 
but the ‘live long and be rich and happy’ future given us,’’ said Lizzie. 
‘«But now it is Frank’s turn. I hope his will be something worth.”’ 

‘<I think ours was fully worth two,”’ exclaimed Tom. ‘‘I would give a 
quarter apiece willingly, to be told such comfortable things are in store for us. 
I hope the old lady is very sure there is no mistake about the riches.—Now, 
Frank, my boy.”’ 

With a lazy smile the young man held out his hand, in which lay a shining 
coin. What gypsy ever resisted st/ver, and what woman ever resisted handsome 
Frank Chester? The old fortune-teller looked at him a moment, then began: 
‘* All you need is a wife; you have everything else.’’ 

‘* There, I told you so, Frank!’’ cried Mrs. Manning, but the crone 
frowned at the interruption, and shook her head gravely. 

‘* She will be young and fair, and she waits you to-day at yonder Springs. 
Your star is in the heavens even now.’’ She muttered a few unintelligible 
words, adding at the last, ‘‘ Remember the old gypsy when you find your bride.”’ 

With a ‘‘good morning, mother,’’ and a pleasant nod, the young man 
walked off with his friends, and they were soon again on their way. 

As they drove along the level road near the entrance to the village, Frank 
spied, lying on the side of the wagon-track and just escaping their wheel, a blue 
object nearly buried in the dust. ‘‘A find!’’ he cried, and a moment later he 
held in his hand what proved to be a blue-velvet case. Touching a spring, he 
discovered a miniature, mounted in pearls and diamonds, but lovelier than the 
precious gems was the fair face they encircled. 

“It is your destiny, Frank,’’ whispered Lizzie, softly, as she looked into 
the dark-blue eyes which peered into hers with a soft yearning gaze. Over the 
forehead clustered curls of red-brown hair; the dimpled cheeks were softly 
rounded, and the lips were half parted in a rare, sweet smile. 

‘«She is worthy to be the destiny of a braver man than even you, Frank, 
if she is only half as lovable as she is:beautiful,’’ said Tom, handing back the 
case to its finder. ‘‘ Hold on to her, my dear fellow, as long as you can.”’ 

‘‘ Trust me for that. The owner will have to prove his claim most satis- 
factorily before he can wrest that lovely girl from my possession,’’ was his 


‘ answer. 


* * *k * * * * * * * * * * * 
‘*T do not see the original of your picture here, Frank ; I never saw a more 
ordinary set of girls.”’ \ 
It was several hours afterwards, and the three friends were leaving the ha 
of the Spring House, where they had been watching a few figures of the german. 
‘« That fright in the orange scarf!’’ exclaimed Tom. ‘‘ How bold she was.’ 
**Not as bold as this demoiselle,’’ said his wife, and as she spoke ther 
appeared a by no means youthful young woman dressed in white, and riding in 
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THE GYPSY’S PROPHECY. 69 
a wheelbarrow, wheeled by an elderly man; two younger fellows ran on either 
side to aid in balancing the noisy, shouting girl. From the spring, way down 
to the very hotel piazza they came, and more than one must have uttered in 
their thoughts the words, ‘‘ coarse, unladylike,’’ which fell emphatically from 
Frank’s lips. His smile was so contemptuous that his friend, amazed, said, 
‘* Perhaps this is Miss Destiny, Frank,—remember the gypsy woman’s words.”’ 

‘*T do,’’ he laughingly replied, ‘‘ but I am waiting for the girl to step out 
of the picture. I'll marry her if she does.’’ 

‘« Here my good fellow,’’ interrupted a sharp voice. ‘You just stand by 
the cart and watch ‘ Jester,’ will you? I don’t like to trust the brute with 
Violet. Iam off to see about a confounded picture I’ve lost. I’d give the 
original to the finder. But I think I’ve gotten the clue now: the gypsies are 
around, you know, and I’ll have the whole vagabond crew arrested.’’ 

The speaker was an elderly man, short and stout, with a florid complexion, 
iron-gray whiskers, and mild-blue eyes. His was a genial, pleasant face that 
won you in spite of yourself. He was dressed in a fashionable, light-brown suit, 
and looked every inch the comfortable man of ‘wealth that he was. He had 
hardly looked at Frank while delivering his nervous harangue, and now, without 
further parleying or waiting for reply, he hurried away. Frank turned. Had 
the girl really stepped out of the painting in answer to his wish? Surely she it 
was who sat in a pretty little cart just beyond, blushing and smiling while she 
said, ‘Do pardon my uncle, sir, he is very near-sighted at best, and mistook 
you for one of our friends. He is much excited over a loss that he met with 
this morning.” 

For once in his life Frank Chester was taken at a disadvantage, and instead 
of uttering one of the complimentary little speeches, for which he was so famed, 
he merely bowed, while he handed her the velvet case, saying, ‘‘ You are the 
rightful owner, I am sure.’ 

Her smile of pleasure and eager words of surprise and inquiry put him at 
his ease. It was not difficult to talk with a girl so bewitching in face and voice, 
and he was soon telling his story, and listening to hers. Questions and answers 
followed in quick succession. ‘The Mannings, standing off at a little distance, 
exchanged knowing glances. 

‘Twice in a day is too much of a good thing; cannot wait another half- 
hour for that fellow. It is all up with him, I am afraid, Lizzie,’’ said Tom. 
‘<We might as well leave him to his fate and go back to the hotel.”’ 

If the black clouds which loomed up from the south, changed the smiling 
landscape and made all dark and forbidding, and if the rain, which began to 
fall violently, really did prevent the Manning party’s return to Mohawk that 
day, one at least, bore his fate with a most philosophic grace, and actually said 
he never was as glad of anything in his life. 

The story of the miniature was echoed from lip to lip, getting soon beyond 
the narrow circle of the interested few, and Mr. Chester, who found a number 
of friends among the hotel guests, told, until he was weary, all the details of his 
good luck. The painting was the work of a famous French artist, and had only 
arrived from Paris that morning. Mr. Peltz, the young lady’s uncle, was so 
delighted with its beauty and ‘faithfulness as a likeness, that he had insisted 
upon carrying it in his pocket, from which, in his enthusiasm, he would take it 
out every few moments as they drove along, to admire its charms. In some 
way, as he reluctantly put it back to its hiding-place the last time, instead of 
going into the pocket it went into the cart, and was unknowingly jolted out ; 
for to his niece’s urgent entreaties the old man had yielded, promising not 
to look again upon the pretty face, save in the flesh, until the clock struck 
twelve. Merrily had the teasing Violet enforced her terms, but the force of 
conquest was entirely forgotten when their loss was discovered. The good 
fortune, which had restored him his treasure was keenly appreciated by the 
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impulsive old gentleman. Nothing would do but he must accompany Mr. Chester 
back to the hotel to call upon the Mannings, and insist upon their accepting 
the hospitality of his lovely cottage. 

‘* Hotel is full,—always is; you have got to go home with me, and I won’t 
brook refusal.’’ 

It was impossible to resist him ; all their protests were in vain. 

** I don’t care a continental whether you have friends here or not. I used 
to know your father’s brother well in the old days, and no nephew of Bob 
Chester shall stay at a hotel when I have a roof over my head.”’ 

This decided the matter. It was a merry party that sat chatting together 
after dinner in Woodbine Cottage. Mr. Peltz and his wife were cordial, 
friendly people, and of Violet, the niece and adopted daughter in their home, 
no words could be too strong in praise. 

The sweet face had not deceived the strangers ; she was gentle and lovely 
as the flower whose name she bore, and Tom, as he watched her timid grace 
and heard her sweet voice, recalled ‘‘ Lowell’s song of the Violet,’’ and the 
words of the last verse repeated themselves again and again in his thoughts, 
until he could keep silent no longer, and astonished the entire party by reciting 
them aloud,— 

Violet! dear Violet! 

Thy blue eyes are only wet 

With joy and love of Him who sent thee, 
And for the fulfilling sense 

Of that glad obedience 

Which made thee all that nature meant thee! 


After the laugh, which arose at the expense of Tom’s poetical fervor had 
subsided, and Miss Violet’s blushes had faded a little, old Mr. Peltz, who could 
not forget his recovered picture, suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ By-the-by, Chester, 
there is nothing mean about me! What reward do you claim?”’ 

‘¢The one you promised when you first accosted me this morning will do 
very well, said the young man, with a smile.’’ 

The Mannings looked inquiringly ; poor Violet’s blushes returned, and the 
old gentleman seemed mystified. Suddenly he burst into roars of hearty laughter: 
‘Oh, Isee now, you sly fellow; but you want more than the pound of flesh,_— 
how’s that? It will have to be as the young lady says,’’ and he chuckled away, 
long after they were talking and thinking of other things. 

None could blame Frank Chester if he solemnly determined to verify the old 
gypsy’s prophecy, and only a few were surprised, when after several weeks it 
was rumored that Violet Peltz, before the Christmas-feast, would carry her 
bright face and winning ways into another home. 

‘I think I paid pretty dear for the recovery of this little bauble,’’ said 
Mr. Peltz, one bright morning not many weeks later, and he looked lovingly 
from the girl at his side to the painted girl in his hand. ‘<I tell you, though, 
I never thought that rascal would take me at my word !”’ 

** Could I have done less ?’’ asked the rascal. 















































O’RUSH vs. BULL; or, A TRIAL WITHOUT A VERDICT. 
A DraMa IN ONE AcT. 
BY MAX VANDER WEYDE. 
Dramatis Persone. 


Czar O’Rusu, a belligerent gentleman. 

Joun BULL, the object | of his enmity. 

Arcy,.the ward of John Bull. 

BRITANNIA » John Bull’s daughter. 

NIHILIsTA, the Czar’s daughter. 

GERMANIA, @ mutual friend. 

CoLuMBIA, the niece of John Bull. 

AMERICUS, her brother. 

Sema } Jriends of the ladies. 

THE NATIons, such as India, Grecia, Persia, ete., 
other boarders at Dame Europa’s hotel. 


ScENE: Dame Europa’s hotel. A summer parlor, in which the ladies are 
seated, with books and fancy-work. Britannia, Nthilista, Germania, Columbia, 
Hispania and China. 


Britannia. Nihilista, my dear, what a lovely thing that is you are making! 
What can it be, and for whom intended ? 

Nihilista (showing her work). Wt is an afghan for the Count de Gaul. 

(Britannia laughs behind her fan, and winks at the other ladies.) 

Germania (¢ ontemptuously). You might employ your time better! I hope 
you are not going to marry that French fop, Nila? 

Nil (angrily). 1 will if I like! I’m sure it’s none of your business! 
You’re just mad because he won’t look at you. You'd scratch his eyes out, if 
you could, from Sheer jealousy. 

Ger. Just hear her! Just because she’s dead in love herself, she thinks 
every one else is. Ha, ha, ha! My dear Nila, I wouldn’t marry your charming 
Count Francis for all the money in Europe. Ha, ha, ha! 

( They all laugh.) 

Nil. I'd be sorry to give you the chance, if he is so much younger than 
you. You'know very well he has jilted half of you. 

Brit. That isn’t so! And you know it. 

China. Miserablee wretchee ! 

Columbia (rising, steps aside). My sweet friends, if you are going to fight 
about a man, allow me to withdraw. 

Brit. She is always raising some kind of a disturbance. I wouldn’t have 
such a temper “for worlds ! 

Hispania. ‘They say she can’t live with her father. What a happy house- 
hold that must be! They blow each other up regularly. 

Nil (angrily). Twant you to understand that the Czar O’ Rush is a gen- 
tleman, and I am his daughter. 

Ger. The old gourmandizer! He is always stuffing himself with other 
folks’ victuals. 

Brit. That was a fine march he stole on our turkey! A gentleman, indeed ! 
A thief, I say, who enriches himself at the expense of the poor and helpless. 

71 
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Ladies, you know that poor little orphan, Afgy, whom my father took out of the 
Oriental Asylum ? 

Chorus. Oh, yes! We remember him. 

His. Wasn’t he an awfully wild boy! Didn’t you have a great deal of 
trouble with him ? 

Brit. Suppose we did? That has nothing to do with it. 

Ger. Oh, no! The point is that the little orphan has turned out to be 
an heir. 

Brit. That isn’t the point at all. 

Nil. Itis! You never would have bothered about him if he hadn’t been rich. 

Brit. Vm sure you wouldn’t! Why, ladies, Nila’s father had the assur- 
ance to ask little Afgy for the key to his jewel casket ! 

Chorus. What for? ; 

Brit. That is the question! To steal some jewels for his daughter’s bridal. 

Mit. That is false! I'll tell my father on you, Britty. You're a nasty, 
hateful thing. 

Brit (laughing). Ha, ha, ha! ‘How doth the heathen rage!’’ She’s 
mad as a hornet, girls ! 

(Nihilista shakes her fist and rushes away.) 

China. Hi-ya! She leavee afghan. Hullah! 

( Wraps herself in it.) 

Chorus. Give that to me ! 

( Zhey snatch tt and struggle for it till it is torn in pieces.) 

Col (looking up from a book). I don’t see what fun you find in 
always quarrelling about something! Why can’t you let things alone and be 
comfortable ? 

Ger. We are not all as independent as you are, my dear Columbia, nor 
are we blessed with such sweet tempers as you and your brother Americus 
seem to have. 

Brit. It is easy enough to be amiable when one hasn’t anything to worry 
one. If my father would die and leave me mistress of the seas, it is like as not 
I could keep my temper. 

His. Could you really ? 

Ger (to Columbia). She will never forgive you for jilting her father, 
my dear ! 

Col. I’m sorry, but John Bull was so much older than I; and he had such 
an overbearing temper, that I really couldn’t marry him. 

China. Allee samee, me too. John Bull too muchee much slap mad. 

(Enter John Bull, very angry.) 

Brit. Why, Daddy, dear! What’s the matter? 

John B (stamping up and down). See here, Britty ! This isa beastly shame ! 

Brit. What's a shame? . 

John B. Hoh, my! ’ere I’ve been a-working and a-working ’ard to fix hup 
matters with the Czar O’ Rush, and you play hob with all my plans! 

Brit. Why, what have I done? 

John B. You've been a-rowing it with that precious daughter of his—you 
know you have. 

Brit. 1? Why, she did all the quarrelling herself,—didn’t she, girls? 
( They all assume attitudes of ignorance and absorption. Columbia keeps on reading.) 
You know what an az/u/ temper she has ! 

John B. That's just it! Like has not she’ll blow us hup with dynamite. 
And ’ere’s ’er pa as mad as fury, a-swearin’ in hopen court I’ve been guilty 
hof a breach of trust, and ’e’s going to take Afgy away from me! 

Ger (aside). IUthought it would come to this. Hush—sh! Girls, listen! 

John B. NowTI’d like to know ’ow I’m to carry hon an expensive law-suit 
just now? Your brother Erin costs me more than I can hafford, and your 
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grandma’s crazy trip to Egypt’s got to be paid for, and the agents want money 
to repair my South Hafrican property! "OwamItodoit? And my hown 
family working dead hagainst me all the time ! 

Col (rising). Ladies, I for one, am not fond of family rows. Shall 
we not go? They say that Dame Europa furnishes some excellent entertain- 
ment within. 

John B. Oh, are you here? 

Col ( politely). Not from choice, sir. Good-morning. 

(Exit, others following.) 

John B (looking after her). The saucy jade! I'd teach her a lesson if 
it wasn’t for that brother of hers. 

Brit (coolly). You'd better not meddle with Americus. 

John B. You needn’t be hafraid. I’ve got my hands full—thahks to 
you! W’y can’t you be’ave like a woman of sense, Brit. ? 

Brit. Do you think I’m going to let one of those O’Rush’s walk over me ? 
Just because that girl’s engaged to marry that wretched little Count de Gaul, 
she puts on more airs than an empress. 

John B (scratching his head). Oh, my, hwat’s the matter with the Count ? 
I don’t see but ’e’s a likely fellow. Is father and I used to ’ave little tilts now 
and then, but Francis don’t bother me much. 

Brit (scornfully). He hasn’t got spirit cients to bother anybody but some 
little club-footed chit like China ! 

John B. Hoh, my, hwat’s ’e done to you, Britty ? You—you don’t ’appen 
to want ’im yourself, do you? 

Brit. 1? Sir, you insult me! 

John B. Then you ’ave made hup your mind to take De Roma? 

Brit. I marry Italicus—never! 

John B. Then in ’eaven’s name, hwat do you want ? 

Brit (tragic 445 Nothing, nothing ! 

John B. Oh! (mopping g his forehead) Lord, Lord! You never tried Job 
with women! See, ’ere, Brit. I want to tell you something. 

Brit. Well, sir? 

John B. Can’t you ’elp me hout of this? I’m in the deuce of a mix! 
Can’t you marry some rich fellow and ’tend to these things for me? 

Brit. Where’s the husband ? 

John B. Vl speak to Parliament. Brit, my dear! do try to help mea 
little. Your poor old father is well-nigh distracted. 

Enter servant. 

Servant. If you please, sir. Mr. Afgy’s smashed all the china on the 
buffet, and he’s got a knife, so the nurse can’t go near him. 

John B. That boy willdrive me crazy! (£xit hastily. Servant follows.) 

Brit (alone). So I must marry to suit my father’s convenience—I, who 
’ 
Why did you play me false ? Why must I love you still, in spite of your cruel 
desertion? On you my heart is set ; can I wed another? You are lost to me 
forever, but my heart yearns for you, my first and only love? 

(She bows her head and weeps.) 

Enter Afgy, noisily beating a drum and blowing a horn. 

Afgy. Hello, aunty! I’ve kicked up an awful row in the dining-room. 
That old Czar O’Rush sat down on the cellar-door, and he wouldn’t get off 
when I told him, so I fired all the dishes at him. My! but he was mad! He 
says he’ll sue Uncle John. 

Brit. You naughty boy! (Boxing his ears.) You're always doing some- 
thing you oughtn’t to. You cost your uncle more money than you’re worth. 

“Afey (defiantly). Well, why don’t he send me back to the Asylum then ? 
I don’t want to stay here. 
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Brit. You bad, ungrateful boy! (Sezzes him and shakes him. Afgy howls.) 
Enter Americus. 

Amer. Why, Britannia, my dear cousin! What’s the trouble? 

Brit (shaking Afgy, who continues to howt). Oh, he’s always keeping us 
in hot water. 

Amer (compassionately). Poor little fellow! Everybody seems to be down 
on him. 

Brit. He’s down on everybody, I guess you mean. (She releases Afgy.) 
If you only knew how he tries me ! 

Afgy. You're a nasty, cross old maid, so you are! Just wait till I get a 
chance! If I don’t pay you back some day ! (Exit, making faces.) 

Brit (sinking into a chair). 1 don’t know what to do with that boy! 
He’s simply unmanageable. 

Amer (sitting down beside her). You do have a pretty hard time of it, 
cousin. 


Brit (breaking down). Oh, Americus ! You don’t know half of what I suffer r 


Amer. I’m awfully sorry for you. I’d help you, if I could. 

Brit. No! There is only one way in which you could help me, and that 
you do not choose. I know that you have long since ceased to love me, 
Americus, and that all is over between us. I do not upbraid you, but oh! if it 
could have been otherwise ! 

Amer. Come, now, cousin! Don’t work yourself up over nothing. You 
don’t care for me half as much as you imagine. You know very well that you 
drove me away from you. 

Brit. Ah, yes! But how bitterly have I repented that ! 

Amer. We never could have been happy together. It is better as it is. 
I shall never marry, Britannia. I have sworn to live and die a bachelor. 
Neither Columbia nor myself will ever launch our barks on the perilous sea of 
matrimony: We will stand or fall alone. 

Brit (drying her eyes). ‘That is some consolation, at least! If I cannot 
have you, no one else may. 

(Noise without. Enter the Nations, excitedly.) 

Ger. Oh, Americus! Can no one stop them? Britannia, your father 
and the Czar O’Rush are tearing little Afgy to pieces! 

( The ladies scream and run about. Enter John Bull and the Czar O’ Rush, 
with little Afgy between them, one holding his head, the other his heels.) 

John B. Let go, I tell you! If you touch ’im, I'll crack your head. 

Czar. I'll teach him to pelt me with crockery! You let mealone, John Bull. 

John B. Stop that, confound you! ; (Afgy screams.) 

Ger (snatching the child out of their hands). Mercy! ‘They are killing 
the boy! 

Czar (drawing his sword). Comeon,sir! We'll fight it out like gentlemen. 


John B (drawing his sword). 1) teach you to trifle with an Englishman !’ 


( They take their positions as duellists. The Nations group themselves around in a half-circle 
as spectators, Afey crying in the foreground. The duel begins by some ridiculous posing and 
preparations. John Bull rolls up his sleeves, then pulls them down ; the Czar polishes his sword 
and tries its edge ; both flourish their swords in the air and cry “ Ready,” but lower them agam 
and examine the ground to see if itis level. This sort of thing goes on for some time, the Nations 
uttering loud outcries at every move. Finally, with much caution and very deliberately, the Czar 
tickles John Bull in the ribs with the end of his sword; John Bull drops his sword and rubs his 
side. The antagonists eye each other; then Bull beckons the Czar to him.) 


John B (whispering). Don’t you think we had better retire to some quiet 
corner, where we won’t be so closely watched ? 

Czar. Where can we go? 

John B. Dame Europa has a private parlor she rents to duellists. 

Czar. Very well, I am willing. Lead the way. 
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(Zhey go out together. 


see what they are doing! 
Nil (to Britannia.) 
make in my house! 
Brit (to Nihilista). 


The Nations dare not follow, but peer after them 
eagerly, and whisper among themselves.) 

Brit (pushing Afgy through the door). For heaven’s sake, child, go and 
If your father whips mine, I won’t have a thing you 


If your father whips mine, I won’t eat a grain of your 


We must know the issue of this fearful combat! 





(Exit Afgy.) 


I can supply you both. 


I can’t get in. | 
What 


wheat ! 
Amer. Never mind, ladies! 
(Enter Afgy, excitedly.) 
Afgy. They have locked the door ? 
Ger. Mercy! 
shall we do? 
Col. Let us put out a bulletin-board ! 


Americus, bring your telegraph 


and your telephone, and all your little inventions, and tell the people they 


can find the news at our house. 


( Zhey all rush out, and the curtain falls on an empty stage.) | 


THE END. 
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When June is fair with her fragrant roses, 
And skies are mellow and seas are bright, 
And every vista a charm discloses 
That tempts the senses with vague delight, 
Then soft and warm is the clasp, whose clinging 
Foretells the glory of sunlit days, 
When love’s sweet anthems are loudly ringing 


Along the winding of pleasant ways. 


When lilies swing in the dewy gloaming, 
And wheat grows golden in hot July, 
And reefs are white with the restless foaming 
Of waves that mirror a cloudless sky, 
Who cares if love earth’s splendor misses, 
And heeds not blossoms, nor fields that shine, 
80 that he harvests the passion kisses 


That thrill and burn like the fire of wine ? 


When birds croon low in the sultry weather, 
And August moons like a cresset flame, 
And wild bees drone in the swaying heather, 

And woodlands murmur a single name, 
Then sea and land, in radiance gleaming, 

Are fair with visions where love is all, 
And life is rich with a restful dreaming 


Whose only echo is love’s fond call. 


When asters shine where the hillside slumber, 


Wrapt warm in the soft September haze, * 


And gentian blooms are a countless number, 
Where lazy herds tread the pastures maze, 
Then love laughs loud as his hand outreaches 

To pluck the fruitage of summer’s toil, 
And sweeter far than the sun-flushed peaches, 
The bounteous harvest that is his spoil. 


Tuomas 8. CoLuigR. 











FASHIONS. 


43 For information in reference to 
Cutting and Sending for our Patterns, 
see the Fashion Department, page 6534, 
of the June number of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. 


PRICES OF EXTRA PATTERNS FURNISHED 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts. ; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; 

Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts. ; Pants, 25 cts.; 
Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns. Lady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 

Description of Fashions. 

Fig. 1.—Evening dress for young lady, made 
of white surah. The skirt is trimmed-with two 
ruffles of Oriental lace all around, and extend- 
ing up upon the right side to the waist, divided 
by small puffs of pink surah. The overskirt is 
looped high upon the side to show the lace, 
with a large bunch of pink roses, the same 
extending around and trimming the overskirt 
in front and at the side; it is plain in the back. 
Infant waist, cut low, square, trimmed with roses, 
puff sleeves, long suede gloves. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner or evening dress for lady, 
made of two shades of Havana brown frisé 
grenadine. The underskirt is of plain grena- 
dine in front, with deep plaiting of brown surah 
trimming it; over this falls panels of the frisé 
material. The back of the skirt is box-plaited 
and hangs straight down. Pointed bodice, cut 
surplice, trimmed with lace the color of dress, 
and velvet-ribbon bow that fastens upon the 
skirt with long ends. Elbow-sleeves, trimmed 
with lace and velvet, velvet dog-collar. 

Fig. 3.—House dress of striped Scotch 
gingham. The underskirt is trimmed with two 
deep ruffles, cut bias, and edged with a band of 
material cut crosswise. The overskirt runs 
crosswise, is from the sides, and is bouffant in 
the back. The stripes upon the pointed bodice 
runs lengthwise, sleeves bias. This makes a 
very stylish costume, but the stripes can all run 
in one way if fancy dictates. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress for lady, of plain and 
figured sateen. The skirt is laid in plaits back 
and front, and is made of the figured material, 
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with panels of the plain goods, trimmed with 
ribbon bows at each side. Full round bodice, 
with fall of lace around the edge, belt of ribbon 
shirred ; the same trims the neck and sleeves. 
Straw bonnet, trimmed with ribbon and lace. 
Suede gloves. This costume is pretty made of 
pongee, surah silk, grenadine, or foulard silk. 

Fig. 5.—Cream-lace mantle, draped in Span- 
ish style upon the head, for evening or seaside 
wear. It is fastened under the right ear with a 
bow of ribbon, and ornamented with a bouquet 
of flowers upon the left side. » 

Fig. 6.—Fancy pin for the hair, with gold top. 

Fig. 7—Fancy pin for the hair, set with 
Rhine stones. 

Fig. 8.—Fancy pin for the hair, set with cut 
steel. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Front and back of house 
dress for lady, made of plain and broché woollen 
goods, plain beige, and brown and beige. The 
skirt is trimmed with three false tucks, round 
overdress, full in front, draped at the sides, and 
forming rounded puff at the back attached to 
the basque of the bodice. 
bodice, one point in the front, two in the back; 


Pointed basque 


the vest is demi-long, made of velvet, as is also 
the cuffs and collar. Plastron meeting the vest 
of the material. 

Fig. 11.—Parasol of biscuit-colored Ottoman 
silk, embroidered and edged with lace of the 
same color; a ribbon bow decorates the handle. 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Front and back view of 
dinner toilette for lady, made of pale cendre- 
de-rose satin and velvet. The underskirt is of 
velvet, edged with white lace and a velvet 
flounce. Plaited overskirt of satin, edged with 
lace, the left side draped up to show the velvet 
skirt. Velvet drapery at the back. Velvet 
Russian jacket, with plaited plastron and belt 
of dark-violet velvet. Appliqués of lace trim 
the front. Violet-velvet collar and cuffs. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Front and back view of 
house dress for lady, made of two contrasting 
shades of wool goods. The underskirt is plain. 
The overskirt plaited with a deep point falling 
on the left side, plaited in the back, and looped 
under upon the right side. Round basque, 
trimmed with loops of velvet or ribbon around 
the edge, collar, and up the front. This cos- 
tume makes up well in wash-goods, with the 
loops of velvet omitted. 
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Figs. 16 and 17.—Front and back of dress 
for girl of eight years. The dress is made of 
plain and striped lichen-green sateen ; the skirt 
is kilted of the striped, with a sash of the same. 
The jacket and under-vest are of the plain 
material, with revers, collar, and cuffs of velvet. 

Fig. 18.—Suit for miss of thirteen years, 
made of canvas serge. The back of the skirt 
is kilted, with the front plain, trimmed with 
plaits, made half-way up, trimmed with velvet 
Jacket bodice trimmed with the 
same and velvet cuffs, revers and collar. Plas- 
tron front, that comes down to form the front 
of overskirt. It is faced with velvet at the sides, 
and looped in the back. 

Fig. 19.—The Thirion Jacket for lady, 
made of light-weight myrtle-green cloth, 
speckled with claret tufts. The jacket fastens 
diagonally with ribbed-silk ribbon bows. The 
cuffs and collar are dark-green velvet; a satin 


diamonds. 


bow on each cuff. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—Front and back view of 
ladies’ walking costume, made of plain and 
frisé Havana brown grenadine and silk. The 
basque and skirt are of the frisé grenadine, the 
skirt plain in front and full at the back, with 
The puffs around 
the basque and plastron are also of silk; as 
well as the paniers, which are draped in the 
centre with cord and tassels. Hat of Havana 
brown straw, trimmed with velvet and feathers. 


plaited silk down the front. 


Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad. 

Dresses for the summer are being made up 
quite simply, but this simplicity is compensated 
for by the beauty of the materials employed. 
Printed muslins, long discarded, are coming 
into fashion again. The designs are extremely 
beautiful, and the texture soft like mull. The 
patterns are mostly sprays of flowers most 
exquisitely copied from nature,—the wild hedge- 
rose, delicately tinted; the blue corn-flower, 
mixed with ripe wheat ears, the flaunting 
scarlet poppy; the dainty heliotrope; the 
golden-hearted daisy; and the sweet forget-me- 
not, are among the favorite blossoms,—pictured 
in all their natural tints, on grounds of creamy- 
white, pearl-gray, pale-buff, or the faintest 
Shade of primrose. These muslins are made 
quite simply, many without any overdress; the 
skirt put on in plaits, very full at the back, 
much smaller at the sides, and almost plain in 
front; the skirt can be trimmed with several 
narrow ruffles edged with lace, or tucks are 


pretty; the bodice with the back plain and 
the front full. Sometimes this front part forms 
a gathered plastron; sometimes the fronts are 
plaited and crossed one over the other at the 
waist, under a round belt. Wide sashes, tied 
baby-fashion at the back, have come into favor 
again, and are worn over wash-dresses. For 
the daytime the bodice with cross-plaited 
piece has a piece let in between, so as to be 
completely high, and finished with a small, 
turned-up collar in front. Full sleeves are 
worn upon some of the thin summer dresses. 

A very pretty costume is made of pale-gray 
veiling, brocaded with a pattern of purple 
violets, made with a full blouse bodice, gathered 
round the waist with a wide sash of purple 
gros-grain ribbon loosly tied in long loops and 
ends at the side; the skirt is loosely draped into 
a puff at the back and into a deep shawl-point 
in front, over an underskirt of purple surah, 
trimmed round the edge with three very finely 
plaited ruffles; the bodice is quite high, and 
finished with a small turned-up collar of purple 
silk; the sleeves are gathered rather full on 
the shoulder, and finished below the elbow 
with turned up revers of the same. 

A new style of bodice, likely to become 
very popular for evening and dinner toilettes, 
has a long and sharply-pointed plastron, front 
and back, of some different materials. In many 
cases this plastron is richly embroidered or 
covered with beaded tulle. For evening wear, 
the front plastron is turned in at the top only, 
or nearly to the point, and the opening is filled 
in with a chemisette of tulle or lace. 

On these and similar occasions young ladies 
wear a small fou of flowers in the hair, and 
another on the shoulder or at the point where 
the ends of the fichu meet. The favorite 
flowers at present are the lily of the valley, 
forget-me-not, wild roses, and pond lilies. 
Married ladies, as a rule, prefer pou/s composed 
of drooping feathers tipped with gold, with an 
aigrette to match; they also wear butterflies, 
and gold, silver, and steel thistles and wheat- 
ears; these are particularly suitable to ladies 
of a certain age. 

Black materials of light texture are made 
with stripes and spots, but stripes predominate. 
A new black woollen canvas, with wide or 
narrow velvet stripes, is the most serviceable 
fabric of this kind, less dressy than grenadine 
but far more durable. Grenadines are shown 
in a variety of beautiful designs; the canvas 
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goods rank first for a plain fabric, but there are 
innumerable broché varieties, frisé figures, 
velvet and satin being the designs. These 
are combined with plain material or surah, 
and are used for draperies and bodices, or 
often for merely vests, cuffs, and collar upon 
plain fabrics. The beaded grenadines are 
especially handsome, although very expensive, 
but do not add so materially to the expense of 
a costume, as very little is needed for the front, 
and trimming of the bodice ; which is what is 
generally used. Black costumes remain 
as popular as for years, despite the endless 
variety of beautiful fabrics to be purchased this 
season; they take the place occupied by 
colored dresses for promenade and quiet visiting 
toilettes. Where a variety of dresses are not 
included in a wardrobe, black always fills a 
space that no colored dress can ever assume, 
as it is never so marked as to attract attention 
if frequently worn. 

In children’s costumes a greater variety in 
styles are shown, not but what there has been 
a need of late for a change from the excessively 
full, puffed plastrons and open casaques, and 
although many examples of casaque costumes 
are still to be seen, the newest dresses for 
children .are made in other styles. 

Among the prettiest of these costumes are 
the little dresses fastened on one side in a 
slightly diagonal line from the shoulder to the 
waist. There are various ways of arranging 
this diagonal front; in one pretty model the 
front is cream etamine, slightly puffed and 
fastened over on to the left side, the right side 
being bordered with a brown velvet revers and 
cream woollen lace, the ends coming below the 
waist under a bow of moire ribbon. The full 
front is loose, and the plain bodice underneath 
is fastened down the centre. The skirt is 
edged with a deep flounce of cream woollen 
lace, with a puffed drapery at the back. 

Another very pretty style is adopted for cot- 
ton dresses: the plastron is flat, and buttoned 
down the left side with large mother-of-pearl 
buttons. On the right side a drapery of the 
dress material is gathered on to the shoulder, 
drawn in at the waist, and then forms a little 
scarf drapery or panier on the left side, ending 
under the puff at the back. Many washing 
and other dresses are also finished off with 
plaited plastrons, wide at the top and ending 
in a sharp point below the waist, and edged 
with embroidery or lace. 


Dressy costumes for girls of ten years are 
made with short open jackets, showing very 
wide and full plastrons of surah, but simpler 
styles are in vogue for the cambric and zephyr 
dresses that are most in demand at this season. 
For these, slightly puffed or plaited plastrons 
laid on the plain, long bodice, are preferred; 
both sides of the plastron, or one side only, 
may be ornamented with a revers of plain 
material, of cambric, for instance, in a different 
color from the dress, edged with a little em- 
broidery. A very simple scarf drapery heads 
the plaited skirt, and hides where it is fastened 
to the bodice. 

A new style of polonaise intended for older 
girls, is cut like a jacket bodice in front, with 
the basque very short on the right side, and 
sloping gradually until it becomes longer on 
the left. The bodice is fastened in a diagonal 
from the centre of the throat to the left hip. 
The back drapery on the right side falls quite 
straight, and is turned under at the edge; on 
the left it forms a coquille drapery, caught up 
Girls of about twelve 
years also wear costumes with long jackets 


under a velvet rosette. 


opening over plain, pointed vests, and polo- 
naises, the front of which forms a full plastron, 
kept in place by a waistband, and then falls as 
a plaited, draped tablier, caught up on each 
side under the back drapery. This is a suitable 
way to make up light woollen fabrics, cotton 
goods, and the many charming materials that 
are fashionable for summer dresses, and drape 
in the softest and easiest folds. 

For girls from twelve to sixteen, dresses are 
made with short jackets, fitting the figure very 
closely, but ending at the waist, and open in front 
over a puffed or plaited plastron. In one very 
pretty model the plain skirt was of striped 
summer skirting, with the stripes going round 
instead of down the skirt. The jacket, rounded 
tunic, and the back drapery, which was a plain 
breadth of material arranged in loops, like a wide 
sash, were of dark-blue coarse woollen Panama 
canvas, the puffed plastron of dark-blue surah. 

These short jackets are very fashionable, but 
many dresses are made with short-waisted, plain 
bodices, fastened round the waist with a band, 
or with an exceedingly short basque, to the 
edge of which the tunic is gathered. The tunics 
on young girls’ dresses are mostly short; wide 
sashes are also worn by young girls. 

Little boys’ dresses are made in holland and 
zephyr, much in the same fashion as their cloth 
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dresses. The skirt is kilted at the sides and 
back, but is plain in front, just like a highland 
kilt. The bodice part, however, instead of 
being a straight casaque, is a kind of sailor 
blouse, with sailor collar and cuffs of corduroy 
or sateen. This is a remarkably comfortable 
and becoming dress for big boys of three or 
four, who are too tall for ordinary frocks, but 
are too babylike in figure for knickerbockers. 

Hats for girls are large, the crowns for the 
most part tall and conical, the brims straight 
and wide, faced with velvet. This year straw 
can be obtained of every color, and unless a 
black or cream hat is worn, the straw’should 
match the dress. Bunches of exquisite flowers 
or plumes of shaded feathers are preferred as 
trimmings. Stuffed birds and wings are hack- 
neyed and little seen, although a more durable 
trimming, in spite of both sun and damp, than 
flowers and ostrich feathers. 

Silk stockings are worn, because they must 
match the dress, and, lisle thread cannot be 
obtained in all the new esthetic shades. Shoes 
and boots for afternoon wear are mostly open 
in front, and fastened with straps to display the 
silk stockings as much as possible. Silk gloves 
are worn in preference to kid by’girls of all 
ages. Boys remain faithful to kid. 

Notes from our Foreign Correspondent. 

Amidst the bewildering array of novelties to 
be seen upon every side, I can hardly tell 
where to commence describing them for your 
readers. A curious fashion this season is to 
wear a muff, made entirely of lace and flowers, 
and hung round the waist by a silk cord. 
They are intended to act as bags, and are pro- 
vided (like a bag) with inner pockets, for the 
handkerchief, tablets, purse, etc. 

I must also say a word about the new para- 
sols, which are entirely covered with lace out- 
side, and have also another flounce of lace 
within, just round the centre bend of the 
frame. What the use of this inner frill may 
be I cannot tell, but it is quite fashionable. 
Hats and bonnets continue to be prodigiously 
high, and not only are their shapes high, but 
their trimmings are even higher still. Most of 
the trimmings take the shape of a disc, or sun, 
of black, white, écru, or gold lace, more or 
less spangled with gold, silver, steel, etc. 
Large bunches of flowers are also worn, al- 
most cdvering the crowns, and ribbon bows, 
taking the shape of “asses’ ears,” are likewise 
very fashionable. In a word, a modern hat 


may be thus described: Shape of coarse straw, 
trimmed with “ asses’ ears”’ fixed to a gold 
sun with gold pins, surmounted by bunches of 
feather tips. 
these edifices. We need no longer laugh at 
the flower-gardens and ships worn on the 
heads of our grandmothers of the last century ; 
we are trying to imitate them. Capotes are, 
however, still worn by those who object to ex- 
aggeration. One of the prettiest capotes I have 
seen was made of two different colored net, 
placed one over the other; that is, green over 
red, which gave the whole an exquisitely soft 
and delicate tint. ‘The brim was covered out- 
side with the leaves of a water plant, and in 
front there was a bow of red and green ribbon. 
For strings two scarfs.of tulle, one green and 
one red. 

Lace and net bonnets are mostly edged with 
transparent beads of the same color. 
beads edge red tulle bonnets. Black lace 
bonnets are edged with jet. Gold beads and 
pearls may edge black straw or black embroid- 
ered bonnets. A novelty is the two-colored 
silk ribbon for strings and bows, as pink lined 
with green, blue lined with garnet, and so on. 


Birds are also introduced on to 


Coral 


In flowers, water-lilies are in great favor, and 
shaded leaves, violets, and poppies are also in 
vogue, and all are fastened to the bonnet by 
means of gold or jewelled pins, imitating 
lighted matches. The principal summer nov- 
elty prepared by modistes are the guipure 
chapeaux ; they are of straw and fibre, worked 
into a guipure pattern. Sometimes the brim, 
sometimes the crown, and sometimes the whole 
capote is of this guipure. 

Guipure, embroidered in silk or wool, is in 
favor as trimmings, less perhaps on its own 
account, as that ladies are so fond of working 
it. The guipure, whether black, écru, or white, 
is embroidered with raised flowers in some 
bright color. It is certainly very effective. 
With summer materials and washing fabrics, 
cross-stitch embroidery is again very prominent. 
Many ladies who have the leisure and are 
skilled workers are embroidering their lawn or 
etamine Rides with bands of cross-stitch em- 
broidery. 

Beads and bead embroidery cover every- 
thing. The most distingue beads of the 
season are those consisting of granulated lead, 
—those dull, blackish beads which are used 
principally for black materials. They are the 
newest and prettiest. Fashion. 
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Fig. 1. Crochet Square. 

This square is suitable to be used for tidies 
or for a quilt, inserted between other squares 
of guipure netting or embroidered satin. 

Commence in the centre of the square, 
work sixteen chain, join round, 

First Row: pass over one 
stitch, * one treble into the next, three chain, 


Six chain, 


pass over one stitch, and repeat from *six 
times more, three chain, join with one single 
to the fourth of six chain. 

SECOND Row: Six chain, pass over one chain, 
*one treble into the next, two chain, pass over 
one stitch, and repeat from *fourteen times 
more, two chain, join with one single into the 
fourth of six chain. 

THIRD Row: Eight chain, pass over two 
stitches, * one treble into the next, three chain, 
pass over two stitches, one treble into the 
next, three chain, pass over two stitches, one 
treble into the next, four chain, pass over two 
stitches, one triple treble into the next, four 
chain, pass over two stitches, repeat from 
*twice more, then pass over two stitches, one 
treble into the next, three chain, pass over two 
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stitches, one half-treble into the next, three 
chain, pass over two stitches, one treble into 
the next, four chain, join to the fifth of eight 
chain with one single. 

FourTH Row: Thirteen chain, work down 
the chain with one double, one half-treble, 
nine trebles, one half-treble, and one double, 
repeat from the beginning of the row twice 
more (this forms the three leaves at the 
corner), one double into each of seventeen 
next successive stitches, Repeat from the 
beginning of the row three times more. 

FIFTH Row: Six chain, one treble into the 
next stitch of last row, two chain, pass over 
two stitches, one treble into the next, repeat 
all round, except at the corners, where work 
three instead of two stitches, and do not pass 
over astitch. The three little leaves at each 
corner must be kept at the front of the work 
and the corner stitches worked behind them; 
finish the row by joining with one single to 
the fourth of six chain. 

S1xTtH Row: Nine chain, 
stitches, one treble into the next, *two chain, 


pass over six 


pass over two stitches, one treble into the next, 
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repeat from *six times more, six chain, one 
treble into the corner stitch, six chain, repeat 
from *three times more, join to the fourth of 
nine chain with one single. 

SEVENTH Row: Twelve chain, pass over 
nine stitches, one treble into the next, *two 
chain, pass over two stitches, one treble into 
the next, repeat from *five times more, nine 
chain, one treble into the corner stitch, nine 
chain, repeat from first *three times more, 
join to fourth of twelve chain with one single. 

E1iGHTH Row: Eight chain, one treble 
through the end stitch of centre leaf of fourth 
row (see design), and through the next stitch 
of last row, * five chain, pass over four stitches, 
one treble into the next, five chain, pass over 
five stitches, one treble into the next stitch 
and point of leaf together, five chain, pass 
over five stitches, one treble into the next, 
two chain, pass over two stitches, one treble 
into the next, two chain, pass over two stitches, 
one treble into the next, five chain, pass over 
five stitches, one treble into the next and point 
of leaf together, five chain, pass over five 
stitches, one treble into the next, five chain, 
pass over four stitches, one treble into the next, 
five chain, treble into the _ 
same stitch, repeat from *three | 
times more, join to the fourth 
of eighth chain with one single. 


NINTH Row: Eight chain, 
one treble into the corner stitch 
of last row, *five chain, pass 
over five stitches, one treble 
into, the next stitch, repeat 
from * all round, except at the 
corners, where you must not f 
pass over any stitches, join & 
with one single to fourth of 
eight chain. 


TENTH Row: Three chain 
to take the place of a treble, 
two trebles into the single 
joining the last row, one treble 
into each of ten next successive stitches, * five 
chain, pass over five stitches, one treble into 
next treble, five chain, pass over five stitches, 
one treble into each of thirteen next successive 
stitches, five chain, one treble into top of next 
treble, five chain, one treble into each of eight 
next successive stitches, repeat from * twice 
more, five chain, three trebles into corner 


Stitch, one treble into each of eight next suc- 
VoL. CXI.—6, 





cessive stitches, one treble into top of next 
treble, five chain, pass over five stitches, one 
treble into each of thirteen next successive 
stitches, five chain, one treble into top of next 
treble, five chain, pass over five stitches, one 
treble into each of eight next successive stitches, 
join to top of the first three chain with one single. 

The next three rows are like the tenth, with 
the exception that there are more trebles to 
work at each corner in each row, as two trebles 
are worked instead of one into each of the 
three corner stitches of each corner. 

FOURTEENTH Row: Eleven chain, pass over 
one stitch, one treble into the next, * five chain, 
pass over four stitches, one treble into the next, 
repeat from * all round except at the corners, 
where no stitches are passed over. 

FIFTEENTH. Row: Like fourteenth row, 
working into the third of each five chain. 


Fig. 2. Trimming for Aprons and Dresses. 


Turkey-red twill may be the foundation, and 
the embroidery be worked in blue or cream 
thread; or the coloring may be reversed—the 
ground cream and the work red. Rope, 
button-hole, and eyelets are used in the work, 








Fig. 2. 


Figs. 3 and 4. Cushion in Imitation of Smyrna 
° 


Any not too complicated design of a Smyrna 
carpet or rug can beimitated by knotting, with 
the aid of a crochet hook, pieces of wool about 
three inches long, and doubled on to Smyrna 
canvas in the manner shown in Fig.3. The 
colors of the wool are to follow and to match the 
colors of thedesign. After the knotting has been 
finished, the wool is cut down to the required 
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height of the pile, which, to 
do well and evenly, requires 


Sooo 
ri some practice and _ sharp 
im 1 all i] Ll im scissors. The cushion is then 
— =n = finished with a draped border 
se im me of plush, edged with a cord, 
~ to which wool pompons are 
attached, composed of the 
same colors as the pile. Fig. 
4 shows the cushion completed 


and made up. 


Fig. 5. Crochet Insertion. 
Make a chain the length 


required. 
al Ms First Row: One treble 
ae Maem into a stitch, two chain, pass 
ay) Mw vt WN NS SA) SE over two stitches, and repeat. 


a iN) NY A SEcOND Row: Twelve 
chain, *onetreble into a stitch, * 
NY NY NWS ) Qi chain, pass over one 
4 ~ stitch, repeat from * fifteen 
times more, twenty-three chain, 
pass over twenty-three stitches, 
one treble into each of twenty- 
four stitches, twenty-three 





j Fig. 3. 
chain, pass over twenty-three 
stitches, and repeat from the 
first star. 

THIRD Row: Nine chain, 
*one treble into ninth of 
twelve chain, one chain, pass 
over one stitch, repeat from 
* eighteen times more, eight- 
een chain, pass over eighteen 
chain, one treble into each of 
twenty-nine stitches, eighteen 
chain, repeat from first*. 

FourTH Row: Seven chain, 
* twenty-two trebles, each 
separated by one chain over 
the trebles of last row, 
twelve chain, pass over 
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twelve stitches, thirty-five trebles over the 
trebles of last row, twelve chain, pass over 
twelve stitches, and repeat from *. 

FirrH Row: Four chain, * twenty-five 
trebles, each separated by one chain over the 
twenty-two trebles of last row, eight chain, pass 
over eight stitches, forty-one trebles over the 
thirty-five trebles of last row, eight chain, 
repeat from * to the end of the row, 

SixTH Row: One treble into first chain 
of last row, * one chain, pass over one stitch, 
repeat from * six times more, nine chain, pass 
over nine stitches, one treble into each of 
three next stitches, nine chain, pass over nine 
stitches, one treble separated by one chain into 
each of eight alternate stitches, three chain, 
pass over three stitches, one treble into each 
of thirteen next successive stitches, nine chain, 
pass over nine stitches, one treble into each of 
three next stitches, nine chain, pass over nine 
stitches, one treble into each of thirteen next 
stitches, three chain, pass over three stitches, 
and repeat from the beginning of the row. 

SEVENTH Row: Seven trebles each sepa- 
rated by one chain between the trebles of last 
row, nine chain, pass over nine stitches, three 
trebles into next three successive stitches, one 
chain, pass over one stitch, one treble into the 
next, one chain, pass over one stitch, three 
trebles into next three stitches, nine chain, 
pass over nine stitches, seven trebles, each sepa- 
rated by one chain between the eighth trebles 
of last row, one chain, pass over one stitch, 
one treble into each of twelve next stitches, 
nine chain, pass over nine stitches, one treble 
into each of three next stitches, one chain, pass 
over one stitch, one treble into the next, one 
chain, pass over one stitch, one treble into each 
of three next stitches, nine chain, pass over 
nine stitches, one treble into each of twelve 
next stitches. Repeat from the beginning of 
the row. 


EIGHTH Row: One treble into each of three 
stitches, one chain, pass over one stitch, three 
trebles, each separated by one chain into three 
next alternate stitches, * seven chain, pass over 
seven stitches, one treble into each of three 
next stitches, repeat from * twice more, seven 
chain, pass over seven stitches, one treble into 
each of seven alternate stitches, one chain, pass 
over one stitch, one treble into each of seven 
stitches, * seven chain, pass over seven stitches, 
one treble into each of three next stitches, 
repeat from * twice more, seven chain, pass 
over seven stitches, one treble into each of ten 
next successive stitches. Repeat from the be- 
ginning of the row. 


NINTH Row: One treble into each of seven 
stitches, seven chain, pass over seven stitches, 
one treble into each of three stitches, one chain, 
pass over one stitch, one treble into the next, 
one chain, pass over one stitch, one treble into 
each of three next stitches, eleven chain, pass 
over eleven stitches, one treble into each of 
three next stitches, one chain, pass over one 
stitch, one treble into the next, one chain, pass 
over one stitch, one treble into each of three 
next stitches, seven chain, pass over seven 
stitches, one treble into each of three next 
stitches, one chain, pass over one stitch, six 
trebles each separated by one chain into the six 
next alternate stitches, seven chain, pass over 
seven stitches, one treble into each of three 
stitches, one chain, pass over one stitch, one 
treble into the next, one chain, pass over one 
stitch, one treble into each of three stitches, 
eleven chain, pass over eleven stitches, one 
treble into each of three stitches, one chain, 
pass over one stitch, one treble into the next, 
one chain, pass over one stitch, one treble into 
each of three next stitches, seven chain, pass 
over seven stitches, one treble into each of 
eight stitches. Repeat from the beginning of 
the row. 

This is one row over the half; the other 
half is like the first, working from the eighth 
back to the first row, with the exception that 
the open treble part is worked over the close 
treble, and the close trebles over the open 
trebles. 


Design for Tidy. 
(See colored sheet in front of book.) 

This tidy, which is entirely novel, can be 
made of different materials. It is very beautiful 
with the centre stripe painted on white, pink, 
or blue velvet or satin. It will be very pretty, 
though not quite so novel, if. the design is 
worked in embroidery, with either crewel or 
silk, upon the same materials. The piece for 
the centre is twenty-four inches long and eight 
inches wide; the design is given for the em- 
broidery or painting in full size. The design 
we give can be continued for a mantel drapery 
or table-cloth border. The lace edging is 
écru silk; the pattern worked for our design 
was in filoselle, and the effect was excellent. 
Ladies who may wish to work it with less 
expense, will find that it looks well worked 
with crewel. Work the outlines of the flowers 
upon the lace in chain-stitch. The pink flower 
is filled in with close herring-bone stitch in one 
color; the blue is worked with two shades; 
the line next the green is in chain-stitch, and 
it is filled in with feather-stitch. The leaves 
are outlined in cording-stitch, and filled in with 
close herring-bone stitch; the red lines are 
worked in feather-stitch. The buds are worked 
in the same way as the flowers. The heading 
is in chain-stitch in green, with a line of blue 
runin. The lace is sewed all around the tidy, 
as shown in the made-up model, the material 
having first been lined with canton flannel. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING. 


There are several different modes of making 
the plain skirts now adopted for many styles of 
costumes, and that are especially adapted to 
heavy fabrics. By plain skirts we mean either 
those that are untrimmed or ornamented with 
flat garnitures, such as bands of embroidery, 
braid, velvet, etc., and which require to be 
rather more full than those that are trimmed 
with ruffles, plaitings, or ruchings, but less so 
than the full skirts of plain, thin material, 
gathered or plaited in at the waist. For heavy 
goods, or figured materials, the front breadth 
of the skirt should be twenty-one inches wide 
at the edge, and thirteen inches wide at the 
top; the side gores, one on each side, are 
twenty inches wide at the edge, and ten inches 
at the top, and the back breadth is of the same 
width, one yard and four inches, throughout, 
giving a total width at the edge of, as nearly as 
possible, two and three-quarter yards. This 
would require five breadths of material twenty 
or twenty-one inches wide. The tunic and 
drapery are arranged over this in any manner 
that may be preferred. When the upper part 
of the back breadth is covered by the drapery, 
it is often arranged as follows: A small breadth 
twenty inches square forms the top part, and 
the lower part, which is the full width of forty 
inches, is gathered or plaited, and joined to 
one end of this small breadth, as if it was a 
deep flounce completing the skirt. The breadth 
thus made is joined to the side gores, and has 
the advantage of being more economical and 
less voluminous at the waist; the fullness is 
also well thrown to the back. The back 
breadth, whether it is made in one or in two 
pieces, occupies six inches of the band, the 
front breadth six inches, and the side gores six 
inches each, making a total of twenty-four 
inches, plaits being made in the front breadth 
and side gores to reduce them to the proper 
size. Skirts of this description do not require 
lining, unless the material is too thin to bear 
the trimming to be used, or unless it is of a 
very good quality that needs to be protected 
from dust, etc., in view of future making over 
and turning. Hems must be so arranged that 
the stitches come under the trimmings, or are 
made invisible in some manner. The trimmings 
for such skirts are so infinitely varied as to 
make it impossible to do more than make a few 


suggestions. Embroidery, either worked on 


the material or applied on it, in any degree of 
richness, silk, beads, and chenille are combined 
together in the most exquisite patterns for this 
purpose; nothing, in fact, in the way of em- 
broidery or passementerie ornaments is too 
costly or handsome for the plain skirts of 
dresses made of rich, plain fabrics. All kinds 
of braids are used for plainer goods, while 
velvet makes a pretty trimming suitable for al- 
Figured 
materials are less trimmed, but plaitings of 


most any material of good quality. 


plain material are admissable, and woollen 
laces are used with woollen, and in some cases 
with silken fabrics. Tunics gathered in at the 
top are very fashionable; these are really 
skirts a little shorter than the foundation skirt, 
but open in front to show the tablier of the 
underskirt, or on one side over a plaited 
panel, or some other mode of ornamenting the 
skirt; in this case the tunic is flat in front, and. 
gathered or plaited at the back. The bodice 
worn with these full tunics is either quite 
short-waisted, or very nearly so, having only 
slight points in front, and very short, curved 
basques at the sides. Young girls with slender 
figures look exceedingly well in gathered and 
puffed tunics ; but when time has added round- 
ness to the figure, the pointed bodice, with 
redingote plaits at the back, is more to be com- 
mended. The gathered or puffed tunics lend 
themselves well to economical renovations of 
half-worn toilettes; the best part of two old 
dresses will often suffice for making one new 
one. The underskirt is made of the figured or 
heavier fabric of the two, and the plain or 
lighter material is reserved for the corsage 
and full tunic. Silk and satin merveilleux 
dresses that require re-modelling, look well 
with the addition of side panels, or a tablier 
of broché goods, striped, or some material that 
contrasts well with it. If the corsage is too 
bad to be freshened up by the addition of vest, 
collar, and cuffs of the new material, then an 
entire corsage must be made of it. Narrow 
tabliers are very easily made; the material is 
gradually sloped towards the top, and laid on 
the foundation skirt. Panels are often simu- 
lated by rows of braid, plaitings, ruffles, and 
rows of lace; they are also very frequently 
handsomely ornamented with embroidery and 
passementerie in silks, or beads, or appliqués 
of silk and velvet. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Upon Cooking Fish. 

Fish bake through more evenly, brown better, 
and are more easily served, if placed upright 
in the pan instead of on one side. _ Fish that 
are broad and short, like shad, may be kept in 
place by propping with stale bread. But all 
others that are narrow in proportion to the 
length may be skewered or tied into shape. 
Have an iron sheet with rings at the ends for 
handles, and just large enough to fit into the 


dripping-pan. Rub the sheet well with salt 
pork, and put pieces of pork under the fish to 
keep it from sticking. This sheet will 


enable you to lift the fish from the pan and 
place it upon a dish without breaking. Do not 
put water in the pan unless you wish to steam 
instead of bake the fish. Bake till brown, 
and baste frequently with the pork fat. Milk 
poured over fish to the depth of half an inch 
is a very good substitute for the pork; the fish 
should be frequently basted with the milk, and 
at the last let it cook away. It makes the fish 
brown easily. 


To Fry Fish. 


Fish for frying should be thoroughly cleaned 
and dried, seasoned with salt and pepper, and 
covered first with flour or fine bread-crumbs, 
then dipped in beaten egg, then in crumbs 
again. If this does not cover them completely, 
repeat the process. Fry in deep, smoking-hot 
fat. After the first plunge into the hot fat, set 
the pan back to keep from burning; then re- 
peat before frying any more. 


To Boil Fish. 

If fish be placed into cold water the juices 
are drawn out into the water. If cooked in 
rapidly-boiling water the fish breaks on the 
outside before the middle is done. The best 
and most economical way is to cook it ina 
steamer over boiling water. If that is not con- 
venient, put the fish into boiling salted water 
and simmer until done. Fish is cooked when 
the flesh separates easily from the bones, and 
should be taken up immediately, and well 
drained before serving. A very good way of 
boiling fish is to steep it for five minutes in 
strongly salted boiling water, with one or two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice; then plunge it 
into fresh boiling water, without salt, and 
simmer until done. Allow about six minutes 
to a pound for boiling. Serve boiled fish on a 
folded napkin and the sauce in a sauce-boat. 


Shell-Fish, 


Oysters rank first in the order of shell-fish. 
They are neither healthful nor well-flavored 
from May to September; at all other times 
they are used more extensively and are more 
highly prized than any other shell-fish. They 
are nutritious, and are easily digested when fresh 
and eaten raw, or when only slightly cooked. 
When over-cooked they are tough and leathery. 
Oysters should never be kept long after being 


taken from the shell, and if to be used raw, 
should not be opened until just before using. 
Clams. 

Thin-shell clams, and round, small-shell 
clams, furnish a delicious and wholesome form 
of food, if eaten only when fresh. ‘They are 
more easily opened and have a finer flavor 
when. cooked in the shell. 

Scallops. 

This shell-fish has a round, deeply-grooved 
shell. The muscle which unites the shell is 
the only part eaten. Scallops have a sweet 
flavor and are in season during the fall and 
winter. They may be stewed like oysters, but 
are better fried. 

Lobsters. 

These can now be obtained in good condi- 
tion all the year. Lobsters are put alive into 
boiling salted water, and cooked twenty 
minutes. They should not be eaten until cold, 
and never be kept more than eighteen hours 
after boiling. Lobsters are difficult of digestion, 
and should always be eaten with seasoning, if 
not a regular dressing. 


To Choose a Lobster. 

Select one of medium size, heavy in pro- 
portion to the size. Those with hard, solid 
shells, streaked with black, will be found full 
of meat; those with thin shells are watery. 
If the tail springs back quickly when straight- 
ened, the lobster is fresh. 


To Open a Lobster. 

Wipe the shell with a wet cloth. Break off 
the large claws, separate the tail from the body 
and the body from the shell, leaving the 
stomach, or lady, in the shell; then remove 
the small claws. Save the green liver and 
coral. Crush the tail by pressing the sides 
together, then pull it open on the under side, 
and take out the meat in one piece. Draw 
back the flesh on the upper end of this meat, 
and remove the intestinal canal, which runs 
the entire length. This is sometimes black 
and sometimes the color of the meat. Break 
off all the gills on the body before picking the 
meat from the joints, as they are liable to drop 
oft with the meat, and are too woolly to be 
palatable. The gills, stomach, and intestines 
are the only parts not eaten. Break the body 
in the middle and pick the meat from tht joints, 
being careful not to take any of the bones. 
When the shells of the large claws are thin, 
cut off a strip down the sharp edge and remove 
the meat whole; or break them by hammering 
on the edge. Never pound them in the middle, 
as that crushes the meat. If the lobster-shell 
is to be used for serving the meat, cut down 
the under side of the tail with a sharp knife 
and remove the meat without breaking the 
outside shell. Trim the inside and clean 
the shell. The body-shell may be cleaned, 
split in halves, and trimmed with sharp scissors 
into the shape of clam shells. 
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RECIPES. 


Stewed Rock-Fish. 
Ingredients.—A good sized rock-fish, 

A little flour, 

Six onions, 

A quarter of a pound of butter, 

Parsley, 

One pint of water, 

A wine-glass of vinegar, 

Two eggs, 

Seasoning, 

Half a nutmeg. 

Clean the fish, sprinkle it very slightly with 
salt, and let it remain for half an hour. Slice 
the onions very thin, put them into a stew-pan 
with nearly all the butter, cut into bits. Set 
them over a slow fire, and stir them constantly 
until they are quite soft, taking care not to let 
them become brown. Then put in the fish, 
that has previously been scored and seasoned 
with cayenne pepper and nutmeg; add some 
chopped parsley, and some bits of butter rolled 
in flour. Pour in the water and vinegar, set it 
over a good fire, and let it cook about an hour. 
When done, take out the fish carefully, to 
Lay it in a deep dish that has 
been made hot, and cover it immediately. 


avoid breaking. 


Have ready the beaten yolks of the two eggs, 
stir them into the gravy; give it one boil up; 
and then either pour it over the fish, or serve 
it up in a sauce-boat. 
Baked Crabs. 

Ingredients.—Six crabs, 

Seasoning, 

Three ounces of butter, 

A little cracker dust, 

Some cold ham. 

Boil the crabs, and when cold pick out the 
meat, mix with it a small quantity of cracker 
Mince 
some cold ham very fine; butter a baking-dish 


dust, and seasoning to suit the taste. 


thoroughly; place at the bottom a layer of crab- 
meat, and then a layer of minced ham and 
some! pieces of butter, and so on alternately, 
until the pan is filled; then cover the top with 
bread crumbs and pieces of butter, and bake. 
Fricasseed Sweetbread. 

dngredients—Two Sweetbreads, 

Seasoning, 

One egg, 

Two tablespoonfuls of cream. 


One tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, 
Gravy. 


Parboil the sweetbreads, then throw into 
cold water to blanch them, carefully clean and 
remove all the ligatures, and cut into pieces. 
Have some gravy, put into it, and let simmer 
one hour; add the egg well beaten, parsley, sea- 
soning, and cream; stir well, and serve very hot. 

Poached Eggs. 
Ingredients.—Eggs, 
Stale bread, 
Butter, 
Salt, vinegar, water. 

Nearly fill a frying-pan with boiling water; 
add a little salt and vinegar; break your eggs, 
one at a time, into a wet saucer, and slip from 
this upon the surface of the water. Cook 
slowly three minutes, take up with a perforated 
skimmer, and lay carefully on rounds of buttered 


toast. 
Spiced Plums. 


Ingredients —Eight pounds of plums, 
Four pounds of sugar, 
One tablespoonful of cinnamon; 
One tablespoonful of cloves, 
One teacupful of vinegar. 

Put the plums and ingredients upon the fire, 
first having carefully washed the fruit; cook 
until they are as thick as jelly, being careful 
that they do not stick or burn. 

Spiced Berries. 
Lngredients.—Five quarts of berries, 
One quart of vinegar, 
Three pounds of sugar, 
One tablespoonful of cloves, 


One and one-half tablespoonfuls 
of cinnamon, 


One tablespoonful of allspice. 
Put the spices in a bag, and remove when 

the berries have boiled down pretty thick. 
To Pickle Cucumbers, Cauliflowers or Onions. 
Ingredients —One dozen cucumbers, 

One cauliflower, 

Three dozen onions, 

Four roots of horseradish, 


A quarter of a pound of mustard 
seed. 


Cold vinegar. 

These can all be pickled together or sepa- 
rately, as fancy dictates. Peel the onions, slice 
the cucumbers, and cut the cauliflower in small 
pieces, and put in brine for three days; drain 
off, place in a jar, and cover with cold vinegar; 
put in the horseradish that has been scraped, 
This can be kept 
for an indefinite period. ‘ 


and cover over with paper. 
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RECIPES, 87 


Preserved Strawberries. 
Ingredients.—Six quarts of strawberries, 
Four pounds of sugar. 

Remove the hulls from the berries, pour the 
sugar over them, and let them stand until some 
juice is removed; put upon the fire and boil 
thirty minutes after they commence. 


Lemonade. 
Ingredients —Two pounds of white sugar, 
Two quarts of water, 
Eight lemons, 
Cracked ice. 

Put the sugar into water that has been boiled, 
add to this the juice of eight lemons; when 
the sugar has melted, strain through a napkin 
and serve with cracked ice. 

Orangeade. 
Ingredients.—Six oranges, 
Two sour oranges or lemons, 
Two quarts of water, 
One pound of sugar, 
Cracked ice. 

Strain the juice from the oranges, putting the 
rind of two into a little boiling water; when 
cold strain this into the two quarts of water 
and sugar. Serve with cracked ice. 

Old Bacheior’s Cake. 
Ingredients.—One pound of flour, 
Half a pound of sugar, 
Quarter of a pound of butter, 
Half a pound of sultana raisins, 
Quarter of a pound of currants, 
Four eggs, 
Quarter of a pound of citron, 
Quarter of a nutmeg, 
Two teaspoonfuls of ground 
ginger, 
One teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
Four wine-glasses of milk, 
One teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der. 

Cream the butter and add the fruit, which has 
been previously floured, next the yolks of the 
eggs well beaten, spices, flour, and baking pow- 
der, milk, and lastly, the whites of the eggs 
well beaten. Mix all the ingredients well 
together and bake in a moderate oven for one 
hour and a half. 


A Baking-Powder Trick. 

All kinds of schemes and tricks,are resorted 
to by unprincipled persons to obtain unfair 
advantages over their neighbors. The latest 
and most dishonest of these that has come to 


our notice is one by which certain manufactur- 
ers of baking powder have sought to prejudice 
consumers against the use of other brands that 
have an established reputation as the best and 
purest in the market, for the purpose of intro- 
Their method, we are 
informed, is to heat a can of baking powder of 
a well-known brand over a lamp or stove, when, 


ducing their own. 


if there is a gas given off having the odor of 
ammonia, the powder is condemned as being 
made of ammonia, and unfit for use. The 
prejudices of the unsuspecting are thus excited 
against the baking powder submitted to the 
so-called test, and the grocer who has a quan- 
tity of it on hand suffers a serious loss in con- 
sequence. 

If the intelligent consumer will stop a 
moment to think, she will readily perceive that 
this “test,” 
the superiority of the baking powder tested. 


if successful, proves nothing but 


The aim of all baking-powder makers is to 
produce an article that shall most readily, 
under use, give off its leavening gas. The 
powder that does this with a moderate heat, at 
the same time evolving the largest quantity, is 
scientifically the best. 

There is probably not an article prepared for 
food that cannot be manipulated to prove that 
something is wrong about it; and when a 
person goes into a kitchen or before a house- 
keeper who is not to be presumed to understand 
chemical relations, and performs an experiment 
of even the simplest character, it is not difficult 
to impress one that something awful is the 
matter. As to baking powders, we could 
suggest a dozen tests that would beas ridiculous 
in giving a fair idea of their relative merits to 
an uninstructed mind as the one here men- 
tioned. 

The true domestic value of a baking powder 
consists in its purity, wholesomeness, and 
It is only the chemist, with 


his chemical appliances, who can determine 


leavening power. 


these qualities, scientifically and exactly. Aside 
from this, the best test for a baking powder is 
to try it in making bread, and see which makes 
the most and the best. To this practical test 
all the established brands have been put, and 
housekeepers have very generally made up 
their minds which they prefer, and the tricksters 
will find ultimately that a brand that has been 
a household favorite for years will not be dis- 
placed by reason of any tricks which they may 
show. 








OUR ARM CHAIR. 


1830—1885. 

Fifty-five years ago this month GopDEy’s 
Lapy’s Book made its first bow to the public. 
The founder of the magazine, the early writers 
and workers, have passed from the stage of life, 
but the book lives. The population of our 
country in the meantime has grown from 
12,000,000 to over 50,000,000, and the facili- 
ties of travel have so increased that all in our 
own land are supplied with the magazine 
within a day or so of its publication at its own 
office. In view of the advance in art, science, 
literature, and mechanics, and considering the 
immense competition at the present time, to- 
gether with the remembrance that thousands 
of magazines during that time have come and 
gone, it is cause for a justifiable pride that 
GODEY’s to-day stands as a recognized leader 
in its field. And why? Simply because its 
influence has always been for good. It is with 
pleasure that the present management looks at 
the fifty-five bound volumes that stand as sen- 
tinels, marking the yearly way-stations of the 
magazine, and remembers that there has never 
been the first word of reproach against its fair 
name. It is with pleasure, also, that we con- 
template the comfort, entertainment, and in- 
struction that have been gleaned from _ its 
pages; that, like pebbles dropped into the 
ocean, have caused gyrating ripples of good 
influence, that have widened and expanded 
until they touched the shores of eternity. 

Hundreds of letters attest that the very 
name of GODEy’s recalls pleasant memories 
and inspirations of years long passed away. 
Trusting that, as the age of the Boox increases, 
its sphere of usefulness will be extended ; and 
hoping for each of our readers that at fifty-five 
their prospects may be as bright as those of 
GODEY’s, we graciously make you our six 
hundred and sixty-first bow. 


Art, Music and Literature. 


“The Meistersinger,” an unpopular opera 
of Wagner’s, has been a success at Brussels 
in spite of the critics. 

The coming “ Memoirs of Liszt” will make 
six volumes. 

Jean Ingelow has just issued a new book of 
poetry. She is fifty-five years old. 

Hugh Conway, the author of “ Called Back’”’ 
and “ Dark Days,” is lying ill at Monaco. The 
last advices report him dying of typhoid fever. 


The best authority on Italian, especially 
Florentine, art is, probably, Vasari’s “ Lives of 
the Painters.” 
cheap English translation. 


Bohn’s Library now affords a 


The young Spanish artist, Fortuny, who 
died about nine years ago, had a most versatile 
genius, and a most precocious one. He was a 
student of art when only nine years of age, 
went to the Academy at Barcelona when he 
was fourteen, won a prize, and so made his 
way to Rome. He was sent by the govern- 
ment to Africa to paint the victories of the 
Spanish army in that country, and returned in 
triumph to Paris, where he became the col- 
laborateur of Gerome, and the associate of 
Meissonier. He was also the friend of Gautier. 
In Rome he established a studio, which was 
one of the great attractions to visitors to the 
city of the arts, and there he died of fever at 
the premature age of thirty-six. 

The death of Richard Grant White has. 
made a wide breach in the circle of “belle 
literateurs.” 

Lefevre’s “ Recuyell of Historyes of Troye,”’ 
which was sold over a hundred years ago for 
eight guineas, brought £1820 at a recent 
sale in London. 
in English. 

Mark Twain has made $35,000 out of his. 
reading tour. 

A new opera by Saint-Saens, called “La 


It was the first book printed 


Princesse Jaune,’’ will shortly appear in Paris. 

Raff’s “Winter Symphony,” a powerful 
posthumous work by that popular composer, 
has been successfully produced in London the 
first time it was attempted. 


Liberty Enlightening the World. 


This new wonder of the world, which is 
now being loaded on the French transport 
Zsere for shipment to this country, is the largest 
statue in the world. Some idea of its magni- 
tude may be obtained from the fact that forty 
persons found standing-room within the head. 
A six-foot man standing on the level of the 
lips only just reached the eyebrow. While 
workmen were employed on the crown of her 
head they seemed to be making a huge sugar- 
caldron, and they jumped with ease in and out 
the tip of the nose. Fifteen people might sit 
round the flame of the torch, which elevation 
can be reached by a spiral staircase within the 
outstretched arm. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 89 


The London Daily News, in speaking of it, 
says: “It is out and away the largest statue of 
modern times. The Colossus of Rhodes was 
nothing to it. It could carry the Bravaria 
or the Hermann, in its arms. It towers 
to the skies from the yard of the Rue de 
Chazelles, where itghas been eight years in 
construction, and the view from its coronet 
sweeps clear of the six-story houses and be- 
yond the walls of Paris.” 

The weight of this stupendous statue is 
440,000 pounds, of which 176,000 pounds are 
copper and the remainder wrought-iron. It is 
expected to arrive in New York about the 25th 
of May, where it will be erected on Bedloe’s 
Island, this being the location selected for it 
by General W. T. Sherman, who was ap- 
pointed by the President to make the selection. 
When placed in position it will loom up 305 
feet above tide-water, the height of the statue 
being 151.2 feet, that of the pedestal g1 feet, 
and foundation 52.1 feet. 

This imposing statue, higher than the enor- 
mous towers of the great Brooklyn Bridge, or 
the steeple of Trinity Church, which is the 
loftiest in the city of New York,—higher, in 
fact, than any of the colossal statues of an- 
tiquity.—by its rare artistic proportions, as 
well as by its stupendous dimensions, will add 
another to the wonders of the world. A word 
The pose, 
stride, and gesture, with its classic face, are 
pronounced perfect; the drapery is both mas- 


should be said of its artistic merit. 


sive and fine, and in some parts is as delicate 
and silky in effect as if wrought with a fine 
chisel on the smallest scale. 

The conception and execution of this great 
work, are due to the great French sculptor, M. 
Bartholdi, who has devoted eight years of his 
life and most of his fortune to this great work, 
and whose generous impulses, which must be 
on a scale commensurate with this noble work, 
prompted him to make such a gift to the United 
States. The committee in charge of the con- 
struction of the base and pedestal for the re- 
ception of this great work are in want of funds 
for its completion, and have prepared a minia- 
ture statuette, an exact counterpart of the 
original, six inches in height, the figure being 
made of bronze, the pedestal of nickel silver, 
which they are now delivering to subscribers 
throughout the United States for the small sum 
of $1 each. Aside from its being.a lasting 
souvenir of this colossal statue, it will or- 


nament our homes, and bear testimony that 
we have contributed to the completion of one 
of the grandest works of modern times. All 
remittances should be addressed to Richard 
Butler, Secretary American Committee of the 
Statue of Liberty, No. 33 Mercer Street, New 
York. The committee are also prepared to 
furnish a model,.in same metals, twelve inches 
in height, at $5 each, delivered. 

Whoever wishes to have the honor and 
pleasure of contributing to the erection of the 
grandest statue of any age, to say nothing of 
the sentiment that should be welcomed and 
encouraged, must act promptly. Every sub- 
scriber sending $1 will be supplied with a 
miniature counterpart of this great and imper- 
ishable statue of 

“ LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD.” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


For nervousness, indigestion, etc., send to 
the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
Rhode Island, for pamphlet. Mailed free. 


Cashmere Bouquet Perfume. 


Who is there who does not like a little 
sweet perfume at times? No one who enters 
at all in society but what indulges the taste, 
and a most refined one it is, too. Messrs. 
Colgate & Co’s Perfumes have ranked very 
high for years, and this particular odor has 
now ynparalleled fame upon its merits. It has 
a delightful and lasting fragrance when used 
upon the handkerchief, and is entirely free 
from the rank and noisome unpleasantness — 
occasioned by the use of the cheap and com- 
mon articles made in imitation of the foreign 
manufacture. This odor used in the bath im- 
parts a fragrance to the water and atmosphere 
truly delightful, leaving the same pleasant per- 
fume upon the person. 


Practical Science. 


It is a practical science of no mean impor- 
tance that relieves housekeeping of its drudgery- 
This is accomplished in the 4zitchen, the daun- 
dry, and house-cleaning, by the use of JAMES 
PyLre’s PEARLINE, a purely scientific article, 
which has in a few years become a necessity to 
many families. We advise our patrons to try 
it. Peariine does its work easily and quickly, 
and is harmless to fabric or hands; édu¢ don’t 
tamper with any of its numerous imitators, 


. they are dangerous. 








go 


Notice. 

Any purchaser of the July Number of 
GODEY’s may have it sent for the remainder of 
the year, to any address, by remitting 85 cents 
to this office. 


BOOK TABLE. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have pub- 
lished, from advanced sheets purchased under 
an arrangement with the English publishers 
and Mr. William Westall, the most important 
contribution yet made to a knowledge of the 
Russian Empire of to-day. This is the long- 
expected and much-talked-of book of Stepniak, 
the Nihilist writer, whose striking “ Under- 
ground Russia” gave a glimpse of the thor- 
oughness of his knowledge, and aroused very 
unusual expectation as to the exhaustive work 
he was understood to have in hand. The 
book is entitled “Russia under the Tzars,”’ 
and it gives such a complete and clear picture 
as perhaps no other hand could furnish. Its 
revelations are fuller and more startling than 
any yet made of the aims and methods of the 
government, as well as the Nihilists, and the 
book is stirring reading. The extraordinary 
timeliness of its publication is, of course, a 
matter of accident, as the author and translator 
have been for some time superintending its 
passage through the press in London. But it 
is particularly welcome at a moment when uni- 
+ versal attention is fixed upon its subject. 


Within a week of the publication of Messrs. 
Scribners’ authorized edition of “ The Russians 
at the Gates of Herat,” they were obliged to 
print 9000 copies to supply the demand, and 
another edition of 3000 has just been put on 
the press. 


Mr. Howard Pyle, the artist, has turned his 
hand to fiction, and Messrs. Scribners will pub- 
lish in a few days a novel by him, entitled, 
Within the Capes.” It is a story of the old 
school, full of adventure and incident. As a 
sea-tale, pure and simple, it compares well 
with the best of Mr. Clark Russell’s novels, 
but it is much more than a story of sea-life. 
The adventures of Tom Granger, the hero, 
are absorbingly interesting, and extend over a 
wide field. 


OUR ARM CHAIR. 


A Doctor’s TALK WITH MAIDEN, WIFE, AND 
MoTHER. Lee & Shepard, Boston. One 
vol., cloth, 233 pp., price $2.00. 

Many books have been written for the pur- 
pose, but they are usually so technical that it 
requires a medical education to understand 
them, or they contain sd,much which it is not 
best for girls to know, that they are rendered 
useless, or positively harmful for popular use. 

In this little book, “ 7he Perils of American 
Women,” the aim has been to talk plainly, in 
language easily understood, about the things 
every mother and daughter ought to know, by 
an educated physician, who is also a popular 
writer, accustomed to talk to people in their 
own language. 

While the book is written /o7 women, and 
will be sold 6y women /o women, in the words ~ 
of Mrs. Livermore, “ There is nothing in the 


book or its illustrations that can move the ~ 


most prurient to salacious thoughts.” 


SNop Papers. By Adair Welcker. T. B. 
Peterson & Bro., Philadelphia. One vol., 
morocco cloth, 456 pp., $1.25; paper cover, 
75 cents. 

The above is a humorous and decidedly 
original novel, without a hero or heroine, 
though numbers of young ladies, attractive, 
romantic, and scheming, figure prominently in 
its pages. 

The scene is laid in San Francisco, Oakland, 
and the surrounding country, and the charac- 
ters are so thoroughly human that they will be 
understood and appreciated everywhere. Junius 
Oldbiegh, an old Forty-Niner, having accumu- 
lated vast wealth at the mines, comes to San 
Francisco for the purpose of circulating among 
the snobs and being one of them. The traps 
that are laid to capture Mr. Oldbiegh, or extort 
money from him, especially by designing fe- 
males, bring about hosts of highly ludicrous 
complications, and there are wholesale ex- 
posures of San Francisco snobs and dudes, 
replete with satirical humor. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 
FROM GEO. D. NEWHALL & CO., CINCINNATI. 
“ Loving and Faithful.” Ballad. By Walde- 
mar Malmene. Words by George Birdseye. 
“Some Sweet Day.’ Sacredsolo. By W. 
Howard Doane. Words by Edna L. Park. 
“Barley Bright.” Ballad. By Eva Best. 
“ Keep-Move-a-ling Along.” By Frank L. 
Bristow. Words by Will. S. Hays. 
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ITH the above sketch we introduce ourselves, for the first time, to the 
readers of GopEy’s LApy’s Book. 

The large gable showing on the front is repeated on the rear, making ita 

In the attic are three bed-rooms and a tank room. 

This design can be built for about $3,600. The I 


main and piazza roofs are covered with slate. 
In regard to this house, or any matters architectural, we solicit your correspondence, and 


promise prompt and courteous attention. Please address, 
Arthur Truscott, Architect, 226 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


three-gabled house. 


rouse is of frame, clap-boarded. The 








ARCHITECTURE. 


























—_Fin f'n / fot — 


MODIFIED QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE, 
(Designed for the United States Building Company.) 
Drawn expressly for GopEy’s LApy’s Book, by David Woodbury King, Architect. 


The above Modified Queen Anne Cottage can be built of wood for about $4,500; with cellar, 
three rooms in the attic, bath-room, closets; and hard-wood finish in the hall, parlor, and dining- 
room, with plumbing complete. The same design, with the lower story of brick, would cost 
about $6,000. 

Drawings of this Cottage, with necessary modifications, will be furnished at reasonable rates. 

The United States Building Company, 32 Liberty Street, New York. 
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TRANSFER DESIGNS FOR DOILIES IN ETCHING. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 








For description see Fashion Department. 








I HEARD A SPIRIT SING. 





Words by J. L. LYONS. Music by W. F. TAYLOR. 


Moderato. 
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/ mf espress. 
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:. It mighthave been a _ fan-cy or it mighthave beena dream, But I'll 
2. While the wea-ry zeph-yrs slumber’d in the sha-dy summer bow’rs, And the 
3. True it might have been a fan-cy or it mighthave beena dream, But I'll 


mf 





ite rall, 





ne’er for - get the beau-ty of the voice or of the theme; Iwas 
air was lo-tus  la- den with the per-fum’dbreathof flow’rs; While the 
ne’er for - get the beau-ty of the voice or of the theme; And come 
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| ao 
Published in sheet form, 35 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CO. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 








I HEARD A SPIRIT SING. 
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sit - ting at my lat - tice One fair night in bud -ding spring; When a 
birds bath’d in the brook-let And the tir’d bee droop’dits wing, Sud - den 
storm, come strife, come shad- ow, I can con-quer while I cling, To the 
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flood of light fell o’erme And I heard a_ spir-it sing, Come a - way! 
mu - sic sweptthe silence, And I heard a_ spir-it sing, Come a - way! 
hap - py mem-'ry-moments,WhenI heard a_ spir -it sing, Come a - way! 
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Come a - way! To the land of light and beau - ty 


cres. rall, mi 


Come a- way! Come a - way! 





























lady of refinement is known not only by the quiet elegance of 
A her dress, but by the delicate odor of the perfume she uses. 
One cannot associate a person using coarse perfumery with the idea 
Colgate’s Cashmere Bouquet Perfume 


of a lady or gentleman. 
It will prove 


is the most delicate and refined of all perfumes. 
a pleasure to others as well as yourself. 





